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WHICH WILL YOU HAVE 7 


For some reason, the goose egg stands for 
zero nothing. 

The nest egg, however, stands for a tidy sum 
of money, set aside for your own or your 
children’s future. 

It’s hardly necessary to ask you which you’d 
prefer . 

But it és necessary to ask yourself what you 
are doing to make sure you don’t end up with 
a goose egg instead of a nest egg ten years 
from now. 

rhe simple, easy, and obvious thing to do is 
to buy U. S. Savings Bonds. 


Buy them regularly, automatically, on a 


plan that pays for them out of the month-to- 
month income you make today. 


Millions of Americans have adopted this 
practically painless way to save up a nice nest 


egy for the needs and wants of the future. 


In 10 years they get back $40 for every $30 


invested in U. S. Savings Bonds—bonds as 


safe and solid as the Statue of Liberty. 
rhere’s a special Savings Bond Plan for you, 
Ask your employer or banker about it today 
ee. and get started now, 
You'll soon realize that buying U. S. Savings 
Bonds regularly is one of the most important 
and comforting things you ever did! 


Automatic saving is sure saving— U.S. Savings Bonds 
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> aon 1s A happy month for about 35,000 youngsters 
who are either in camps sponsored by Kiwanis clubs or scheduled 
to go in the following two months. The cover picture, “Camp Chores,” 
shows a scene at the Youngquist Lake camp sponsored by the 
Kiwanis Club of Monmouth, Illinois. The lake not only provides 
excellent locale for a youth center, but was itself created to 
carry out another objective of Kiwanis—soil conservation. The 
story is on page 10 of this issue and is illustrated with other very 
fine photographs that we hope will inspire club publicity chairmen 
who have been trying to get publicity in The Kiwanis Magazine 
for their club activities 
by sending us_ photo- 
graphs of the officers 
and committee mem- 
bers. Our slogan on 
project photographs has 
been: “Shoot the activ- 
ity—not the committee.” 
But since that has failed 
to register, we are 
changing it to: “Shoot 
the committee — but 
photograph the activ- 
ity.” 





i EVE BEEN STARING at our typewriter for ten minutes, trying 

to figure out how to describe Sarah Corry’s article, “Selling 

Nursing Short,” without saying it will make your blood boil. We 
don’t like the phrase, not only because it’s trite, but also because 
it’s obnoxious, like asking someone to keep his eye peeled. But 

the more we think of the article, even in terms of how to describe 
it, the more it—well makes our blood boil! And 

we think yours will, too, when you find out that correspondence 
schools are “graduating” thousands of nurses each year who go 

forth with uniform, cap and pin but with no training and no 
practical experience—just a course of printed questions and 
graded answers. Miss Corry, a licensed nurse of more than twenty 
years experience, took a position grading papers in one of these 
schools to get the facts for her article. The particular school she 
“Selling Nursing 


worked for taught diesel engineering, too! 
Short” is on page 12. 


A. ARTICLE BY J. Alvin Kugelmass, “As the Twig Is Bent,” 

page 4, introduces what we thought was novel reasoning—that 
world dictatorship and wars of aggression might eventually 

be prevented by proper training of potential gangster dictactors in 
their early youth. Feeling that Hitler, Mussolini, Stalin, et al. 

must have lacked good home environment in their formative years 
to turn out to be such ruthless adults, we asked Mr. Kugelmass 

to study the subject and do an article if his findings warranted 

it. He did, and just as we were paging the results into this issue 
we found that an eminent psychiatrist has been thinking the 

same thing—and has beat us into print. This morning’s mail 
included a clipping from the New York Times dated April 26 
that set forth the same set of facts developed in Mr. Kugelmass’ 
article. The newspaper account was a column-length interview 

by Lucy Freeman with Dr. Edward Strecker, professor of 
psychiatry at the University of Pennsylvania school of medicine. 
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Fascinating 


Cruises 
THROUGH 


ANADA’ 


INLAND 
WATERS 
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ACH mile becomes a breathless 

memory as you cruise down the 
picturesque St. Lawrence River, up 
the romantic Saguenay or through 
the fabulous Great Lakes. Enjoy the 
charm of French Canada and her 
resorts—the grandeur of the moun- 
tain scenery—the gay, carefree life 
aboard ship. Choice of a variety of 
independent or all-expense cruises, 
lasting from three to eight or nine 
days. 


NIAGARA to tHe SAGUENAY 


From the famous Falls up the St. 
Lawrence to the mysterious Sag- 
uenay. See Toronto, the Thousand 
Islands, Montreal, Quebec, Murray 
Bay and Tadoussac. Travel all or 
any part of this majestic route. 


GREAT LAKES CRUISES 

Between Detroit and Duluth, across 
Lakes Huron and Superior on the 
luxurious S. S. “Noronic.” See 
Sarnia, the “Soo,” Port Arthur. 
Deck sports and entertainment are 
popular features. 


For further information see your 
travel agent, R.R. ticket agent or 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


Offices in principal cities. 


















8-column adding machine. 
Capacity 999,999.99— 
$125". Same machine plus 
direct subtraction feature 
—only $155*. 


*Plus applicable taxes 


In this full keyboard Burroughs you'll find the ease and speed 


of operation, the long life and dependability, the features and 
appearance that have built the Burroughs reputation for value 
and satisfaction the world around. Why accept less when a 
Burroughs costs so little? Immediate delivery on most models. 


Call your nearest Burroughs office, or mail the coupon. 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs 


Lane ce eee ces ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
Dept. C, Detroit 32, Michigan 


[_] Please send free descriptive folder on Burroughs adding machines. 


Name ‘ 
Business Address 
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It starts out: “The theory that Stalin, 
Hitler and Mussolini became dicta- 
tors because of harsh childhood and 
that their ‘ruthless behavior toward 
the helpless’ was revenge for the 
indignities and pain inflicted upon 
them as children, is advanced by 
Dr. Edward S. Strecker, one of the 
country’s leading psychiatrists.” 

It goes on to quote him: “ ‘Perhaps 
it is a coincidence, but if so it is a 
highly suspicious one, that there is 
a similarity in the child lives of the 
three dictators.’” He says, “ ‘At the 
hands of their fathers they suffered 
non-loving brutal authority. . . . It is 
well to remember that fear engen- 
dered and dammed back in child- 
hood is likely to produce hostility 
and aggressiveness directed at the 
personal environment in adult life. 
... It is dangerous to entrust power 
to those who have not had a reason- 
ably emotionally healthy childhood— 
the pathological compromises made 
in their twisted minds may mean 
misery and catastrophe for millions 
of human beings.’ ” All we can say to 
that is, “Amen—and read more about 
it on page 4.” 


ee 

T... New Army” is what they call 
it now—bigger and better than ever. 
Better not only in equipment and 
technique, but better, too, in the 
character of its personnel. This is 
important to anyone interested in 
recruiting, as most Kiwanians are. 
To find out what changes had been 
made in the Army since it became 
a training school for young men 
rather than a fighting organization, 
we went over to Fifth Army Head- 
quarters. We hoped to justify assign- 
ing a writer to defend the position 
that the Army is a worthy place to 
send a young man for moral as well 
as technical training. But we hadn’t 
been there long before we began to 
see that no apology need be made 
for the Army training program—its 
scope has broadened so much that 
it now occupies a constructive posi- 
tion in the nation’s social structure. 
Our enthusiasm was so great that 
even before we pursued the subject 
to a complete conclusion we had 
decided to write the article ourself. 
The result is “The University of 
America,” and it’s on page 7. It 
shows that the Army has now 
become the biggest single influence 
in forming character among young 
men and the tremendous importance 
of the Army to those interested in 
youth work and future citizenship 
becomes apparent. It may not be 
cricket to use this column to recom- 
mend our own work, but we think 
this exception is justified —F.B.S. 
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Young personalities and newly-poured cement have one 









SCIENTIST recently amused him- 
A self by planting flower seeds 
inside curiously-shaped jars. Thus 
tN 3 sheltered, the roots grew rapidly and 
ie SS the first tender buds appeared. The 
buds grew into petals and their vel- 
vet edges brushed against the glass 
sides. The stems thrust out and the 
petals curled against themselves. 

The resultant flowers were mon- 
strous or lovely—depending on the 
shape of the jar. 

You can take a handful of wire, 
force it into a milk bottle, let it 
stay a while. Smash the glass and 
the wires will show the silhouette 
of the bottle. They will betray the 
lineaments, the contour of the bottle. 

Every housewife has experimented 
with pouring gelatin into contain- 
ers of her own choosing. When the 
congealing process sets in, it is the 
container that forms and determines 
the future of the gelatin, the face 
it will show. The container is the en- 
vironment. 

And so it is with youth. It is to 
his youth that a man’s tale of good 
or evil can be traced. Youth is the 
roots; environment is the glass jar. 
It is there that the silhouette for to- 
morrow’s works is fashioned. It is 
in man’s pliable youth, where the 
give was, that the warp and woof of 
tomorrow’s pattern is traced out. To 
understand greatness and goodness 
in a man, youth is the secret. To 
comprehend malevolence and terror, 
one must go to the formative years. 

The giants of goodness and the 
dragons once were boys. It is there 
that the pale, good hands or the claws 
are fixed for adulthood, shaped for 
the tale of good or evil to come. 








Tue blacksmith came storming into 
the cottage, seized the image of Mary 
and smashed it to bits with his ham- 
mer. 

The little boy, aged ten, crouched 
in the corner. The mother, crossing 
herself fervently, sat quietly and de- 
fiantly in another corner. 

“That is blasphemy,” she said. 
“That is sacreligious, Alessandro,” 
she said with courage. The black- 
smith, her husband, glared at her, 


By J. ALVIN KUGELMASS 
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thing in common: both take the shape of what surrounds them. 


Hence the difference between saints and sinners. 
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took the boy by the hand and walked 
out of the house. 

“That is woman’s nonsense,” he 
told his son, Benito. “Religion is only 
for peasants,” he reiterated. Through 
long nights Benito would sit in back 
rooms of saloons and hear his father’s 
cronies talk revolution. From the 
town of Donia, Benito and his moth- 
er moved to Naples after his father 
was arrested in a drunken brawl. 
The mother, an intensely religious 
woman, tried to win her son back 
to the Church, but it was too late. 

“‘T’m going to tell father when he 
comes home,” he would threaten his 
mother. “Talk like that is only for 
women and fools,” he would repeat 
boastfully. 

Benito Mussolini’s formative years 
were impacted by his father, a rough, 
violent man of internationalistic and 
anti-religious opinions. 

“We must kill and kill until there 
is no end to our killing,” he lessoned 
his son. In later years, when Il Duce 
would make his famous balcony 
speeches, he would often quote his 
father. His mother, a fragile woman, 
formerly a schoolteacher, struggled 
to control Benito’s thinking, but she 
could not cope with Alessandro. 

“He is my son. He is not a Malto- 
ni,” he would sneer at his wife. His 
wife was a member of the Maltoni 
family, many of whom were nuns 
and priests. 

Benito showed his father’s tutor- 
ing. He was sent to Salesan school 
where he showed signs of insubordi- 
nation and was dismissed for violent 
attacks on his fellow pupils. The dis- 
missal came about when Benito tried 
to wield a hammer on a youngster 
of sixteen. He was his father’s son— 
the angry blacksmith and the revo- 
lutionary. 

Later, Benito went on to promoting 
strikes, wound up in jail—and his- 
tory has the later telling. 


Tue nome, the hearth, and the head. 
The grooming of youth is as a pebble 
thrown into the lake of history. Its 
effects cascade to the shores where 
stands a throng millions strong... . 

Let Gandhi tell it in his own words. 








Let him tell in his own calm way 
how the sanctity of non-violence 
was preached to him soundlessly by 
his father. 

“I stole a bit of gold out of my 
brother’s armlet. I was then fifteen. 
My brother had on his armlet a 
piece of solid gold, and I craved it. 
It was not difficult to clip a bit out 
of it. 

“Well, it was done. But this became 
more than I could bear. I resolved 
never to steal again. I also made up 
my mind to confess it to my father. 
3ut I did not dare to speak. Not that 
I was afraid of my father beating 
me. No, I do not recall his ever hav- 
ing beaten any of us. 

“I was afraid of the pain that I 
should cause him. But I felt that the 
risk should be taken; that there 
could not be a cleansing without a 
clean confession. ... 

“I decided at last to write out the 
confession, to submit it to my father, 
and ask his forgiveness. I wrote it 
on a slip of paper and handed it to 
him myself. In this note not only did 
I confess my guilt, but I asked ade- 
quate punishment for it, and closed 
with a request to him not to punish 
himself for my offense. I also pledged 
myself never to steal in the future. 

“I was trembling when I handed 
the confession to my father. He was 
then ill and was confined to his bed. 
His bed was a plain, wooden plank. 
I handed him the note and sat oppo- 
site the plank. 

“He read it through, and pearl- 
drops trickled down his cheeks, wet- 
ting the paper. For a moment he 
closed his eyes in thought and then 
tore up the note. He had sat up to 
read it. He again lay down. I also 
cried. I could see my father’s agony. 
If I were a painter I could draw a 
picture of the whole scene today. It 
is still so vivid in my mind. 

“Those pearl-drops of love 
cleansed my heart, and washed my 
sin away. 

“This was, for me, an object lesson 
in Ahimsa. Then I could read in it 
nothing more than a father’s love, 
but today I know that it was pure 
Ahimsa.” 

The dogma of “hating the sin but 
not the sinner” remained with 
Gandhi all his life and formed the 
basis of his teaching to his millions 
of followers. His theory of passive 
resistance stemmed from his home 
life, and his Ahimsa, or forgiveness, 
can be traced to his mother and fa- 
ther. 

Of his mother, he has this to say: 

“The outstanding impression my 
mother has left on my memory is 


that of saintliness. She was deeply 
religious.” 

A Hindu and a devout one, Gan- 
dhi’s impression in his youth was 
deep and thorough. It was from this 
springboard that he fashioned his- 
tory, influenced the course of a con- 
tinent and of all mankind. His youth 
was the roots.... 


Joser Vissarionovich Stalin was 
born in an earthen lean-to in the 
backward principality of Georgia in 
southern Russia. His childhood was 
bereft of warmth, color, love and 
cheer. His early years were similar 
to that of millions of Russians liv- 
ing in a hopeless, besotted, ignorant 
twilight. Drunkenness was common- 
place among peasants such as his 
father, a shoemaker, while his moth- 
er was an untutored, foolish woman 
who babbled of superstitions. The 
land was bare and the skies overhead 
were leaden. Small comfort came 
into the aboriginal hut nestled 
against a hillside. The days were the 
same endless array of nothingness— 
no past, no tomorrow—the lot of the 
Russian peasant. 

His father was a brutal man who 
flung his shoemaker’s hammer at his 
unkempt, screaming brood when 
hopelessness, land and sky came to 
torment him into viciousness. As a 
youngster, he saw nothing wrong 
with his life, for it was similar to 
that of his playmates. The fare was 
meager; the clothing, ragged; the 
play, violent and sudden. 

It was not for nothing that in 
later years he was to choose Stalin 
as his revolutionary name. It means, 
significantly, “steel.” The psychia- 
trist can draw much from the selec- 
tion. 

His youth told on him in his ado- 
lescence. He was chosen from his 
village to attend a religious seminary 
at Tiflis and it was from there, so 
remarkably like Mussolini, that he 
was expelled for ‘unreliability and 
radicalism.” At seventeen, he was 
arrested for revolutionary activity 
and for the next twenty years his life 
took on an ugly pattern of arrest, 
exile and escape. 

Tolstoi, the novelist-historian of 
Russia, has set down the terrifying 
brutality of the small Russian village 
where throwing someone under gal- 
loping horses was a prank, and rape 
was a bawdy joke. Stalin’s life and 
rearing had to tend to treachery and 
direct action, for those were the 
virtues of survival in a hard, cruel 
youth. The hardiness and cruelty 
emanating from the Kremlin today 
are merely manifestations of a scope 


larger than the rowdiness of a 
Georgian youth. 

Religious services, as he knew 
them, were an admixture of super- 
stition and fright from which the 
youngster rebelled. As such, he was 
ripe for reaction against organized 
living. As such, he was swindled of 
conscience. As such, he is the Stalin 
of today’s headlines, black with 
menace. 


In try Hsiang Shan, a poor farmer 
began to take instruction in Chris- 
tianity and speedily learned that a 
man may walk upright. He brought 
this lesson home with him and for 
all the years of his life thereafter, 
Sun Yat-sen, who cracked a mighty 
empire out of feudalism, described 
himself as a Christian. 

“Christianity is democracy,” Sun 
Yat-sen told the peasants when he 
urged them to overthrow the corrupt, 
decaying, medieval court living in 
splendor in China. “Look across the 
seas to the American democracy,” 
he taught his disciples in American- 
ism. 

“Were it not that my father be- 
came a Christian and wanted a free 
life for his sons, I would today be a 
poor rice coolie,” he related soon 
after he assumed the presidency of 
the Chinese Republic in 1911. 

His father would pat his head 
gently and send him to the mission- 
ary school where he learned to love 
books and formed a new concept of 
humanity. “I soon saw that the pig- 
tail was a mark of slavery; that men 
are created equal and that no one 
can arrogate to himself a superiority 
based on caste and birth. My gentle 
father told me I was as good as the 
fat merchant who lived up the road. 
He taught me that I was the equal 
of the fat merchant’s sons, and that 
I, too, have the right to learn.” 

From that early missionary school 
to a Chinese democracy for millions 
took only about forty years. One 
man, Sun Yat-sen, incited with 
Christian ethics of equality, broke 
the yoke of thirty centuries. The re- 
cital of environmental impacts is 
endless, instructive, and_ history 
shaping. 


Because he was unloved and un- 
wanted in his youth, the man he 
grew into later stomped across a 
world, hobnailed eight million to 
their deaths, left a trail of black fur- 
rows across the earth and brought 
history to a precipice. It all began in 
his youth. .”. . 

Adolf Schicklgruber was born in 

(See TWIG BENT page 43) 
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The 
University 


of 


America 


By 
FELIX B. STREYCKMANS 


Here is an organization where 
young men are learning to be 
better citizens through sports, 
religion and character guidance. 


O ur Army is developing today be- 
yond anything we conceived ten 
years ago. It has become a highly 
technical organization which depends 
predominantly on scientific develop- 
ments and technical skill for its suc- 
cess rather than individual fortitude 
and daring. And, of course, it is larg- 
er by far than any other of our 
peacetime armies. 

But there is a third change in its 
character which few Americans 
realize and which the Army itself 
has just begun to wake up to—a 
change for the better in the Army’s 
moral fibre. The Army is no longer 
the black sheep of our governmental 
departments—the neglected  step- 
child of our financial appropriations 
and attentions—nor the wayward 
youth looked upon with disdain and 
indifference born of a feeling that 
nothing better could be expected of 
it. 

The Army has grown up—and like 
a maturing man it is becoming well 
aware of its responsibilities. 

Before the war there was little 
thought that our Army would ever 
be large enough or important enough 
to become a vital part of American 
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This rookie is finding out that the permanent, modern Army 












posts have complete facilities for learning and recreation, so that he can 
enjoy a wholesome, normal life without even having to leave the camp. 


democracy. Ten years ago those who 
believed Army life had a bad moral 
influence on our young manhood and 
was unAmerican because it taught 
blind obedience and a desire to kill, 
consoled themselves with the thought 
that the Army was small and repre- 
sented a minor factor in our social 
order. They were not alarmed be- 
cause they felt there always would 
be a few young men in a large com- 
plex society who never would un- 
derstand the true principles of Chris- 
tianity anyway and might better be 
under the responsibility of Army of- 
ficers than “at large” in civilian so- 
ciety. 

Whether their thinking was ra- 
tional or not and just how bad an in- 
fluence the Army did have on its 
members, probably never will be 
settled. But we had better become 
quite clear about what our Army is 
doing for young men today. 

Although few of us wanted it this 


way, our Army has reached such 
proportions that it is not only an im- 
portant agency of military defense 
but a very vital part of our democ- 
racy. We had only 300,000 in our 
Army in 1938; we have 1,600,000 now. 
And the turnover makes those fig- 
ures small when computing the real 
effect of Army service on civilian 
life. 

About 700,000 young men put on 
uniforms in 1948, but in that same 
year 480,000 returned to civilian life. 
At that rate, it won’t be long before 
the majority of our manhood will 
have had Army training. And since 
more of them will be out of the Army 
than in it, the effect that kind of 
training will have on them as civil- 
ians becomes even more important 
than what it means to them as sol- 
diers. 

The Army realizes this. It has come 
up with some improved thinking 
with regard to its responsibility to 








the individual soldier and to the 
American way of life. This improved 
thinking isn’t at all altruistic. Since 
the Army is so dependent upon pub- 
lic opinion for both appropriations 
and approval of its policies, the mil- 
lions of young men going back into 
civilian life from the Army are the 
best public relations media the Army 


could have. 
The Army 


and technical preformance among all 


requires intelligence 


personnel and knows that if it 
oes not return the citizen to civilian 
life better able to take a worthy place 
in the community it will no longer 
receive the support it is getting from 
the public. This is why the Army 
program is an opportunity for young 
men to fit themselves for later civil- 
ian life. Local judges used to sen- 
tence petty offenders and vagrants 
to several months in the workhouse 
and then suspend the sentence if the 
culprit would agree to do a hitch in 
the Army. Now that’s a thing of the 
past. Most judges know better. Those 
who don’t are thwarted by the Army 
authorities who won't take anyone 
who isn't good leadership material. 

The change in what makes good 
army material is dramatized, too, by 
the fact that formerly the Army used 
to place recruiting stations in the 
redlight districts of larger cities, but 
today the Army is recruiting through 
appeals to service club organizations. 
Many 


have gone into the military service 


thousands of young men 


during the past couple of years on 
the advice of members of the Ki- 
wanis, Rotary and other great serv- 


ice organizations who are interested 
not only in adequate defense but 
above all in good citizenship and in 
training young people for the respon- 
sibilities of a new generation. The 
Army is doing on a large wholesale 
scale with huge appropriations of 
money just those things that the 
service organizations are doing in 
their communities to help youth. 
Arbitrary assignments by a tough, 
inconsiderate first sergeant and a 
feeling that a soldier isn’t a man un- 
less he’s calloused, has given way to 
aptitude tests, career guidance, in- 
struction toward a trade or profes- 
sion, wholesome sports and recrea- 
tion, hobby work, leadership train- 
ing, citizenship instruction, moral 
training and character guidance. 
Yes, that’s right—“character guid- 
ance.” Most old-timers will admit 
that the soldier who wanted to get an 
education, listen to good music, read 
good literature, go to church and as- 
sociate with reserved and dignified 
people was once regarded as “queer.” 
If he wasn’t, what was he doing in 
the Army anyway? Now, every- 
body knows that a young man goes 
into the Army only to contribute his 
share to military defense and then 
get out as quickly as he can. The 
pursuit of a career and the decent 
habits of civilian life, therefore, are 
regarded as normal and the unprin- 
cipled dissolute soon sees he is the 
one who is out of step. It’s taken for 
granted now that every man who 
comes into the Army has good char- 
acter and high ideals—that he’s de- 
cent and wants to stay that way. 


Two officers, one of them a chaplain, inspect handicraft work done 
by GI's who spend many hours developing their skills and broadening their 
special interests by reading, taking pictures and woodworking. 





All this would have come about 
naturally, the Army has changed so 
much anyway. But right after the 
war ended and the Army relaxed 
some of its discipline, a higher vene- 
real disease rate began to rear its 
ugly head. The chief of chaplains was 
asked for a recommendation. He 
made one with enthusiasm. He pro- 
posed a program covering the entire 
field of morality that would take care 
not only of the venereal disease 
problem, but also make self respect, 
good citizenship and character form- 
ation a dominant feature of Army 
training instead of just a corrective 
one. 

His recommendation was tried out 
with the Universal Military Training 
Experimental Unit at Fort Knox late 
in 1946. Then it was introduced to 
the Third Armored Division and to 
several other units. Its success was 
so obvious that on January 27, 1947 
Robert Patterson, who was Secre- 
tary of War, ordered it put into effect 
throughout the Army. 

At the highest level, the program 
was organized so it would be directed 
by a Character Guidance Council 
consisting of The Chief of Personnel 
and Administration, The Chief of 
General Staff, The Chief of Chap- 
lains, The Chief of Special Service, 
The Chief of Army Air Forces Troop 
Information and Education, The In- 
spector General, The Surgeon Gen- 
eral, The Provost Marshal, The 
Chief of Public Information and a 
representative of the Adjutant Gen- 
eral Office. 

This could have been just a ges- 
ture. But had it been done to appease 
the Chaplain Corps, the chief of 
chaplains would have been given the 
“authority” to have it inculcated into 
all sections and levels in the Army— 
and the chaplains, you know, exer- 
cise no command function. It it were 
done as a public relations scheme to 
satisfy the public, an “advisory” 
council could have been appointed 
that would include representatives of 
the service clubs, national PTA, the 
churches and other civilian organiza- 
tions which the Army might want 
to impress but which, also, had no 
command function within the Army. 
The fact that the council consists of 
the chiefs of sections that comprise 
the Army itself—the officers who 
have both the responsibility and the 
authority for what goes on under 
them—is a good indication of the 
seriousness of the plan. 

As a result, Character Guidance 
Councils were established at all 
commands down to and including 
installations of battalion size. Char- 
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Below, a soldier walking 

past one of the post’s chapels 
notes the hours at which 
services are to be 

held. Religion means a lot 

to youths who are far from home, 
and the Army gives every 

boy ample chance to attend 
church. Top right, GI’s bring 
their wives, dates and kids 

to the post service club. 








acter guidance thereby became a 
command function which means that 
every officer in charge of troops— 
not just the chaplains, the special 
services officers or the athletic and 
recreation officers, but every com- 
manding officer from the sergeants 
up, are just as much responsible for 
developing good character as they 
are for teaching men to do anything 
else required in the military service. 
There is a trained councilor in every 
platoon. 

And what is more important, the 
officers and noncommissioned offi- 
cers are themselves judged by the 
example they set and by the char- 
acter of those they command. The 
Army puts it this way (quoting from 
Department of the Army Circular 
231): “Character guidance is a 
command responsibility; involving 
leadership, example and the best 
possible supervised recreation and 
disciplinary measures against the 
individual who persists in intemper- 
ance or in glorifying indiscretion. 
The ability to coordinate successfully 
all the means at his disposal to 
encourage high moral standards 
is a hallmark of an efficient com- 
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Every man in the Army today is trained for leadership because, 
in case of emergency, those with peacetime training will lead the recruits, 
So leadership is developed in all activities, not just combat drills. 


mander. Conversely, failure shall 
be considered indicative of a lack 
of efficiency on the part of the 
commander.” 

But that isn’t all. It’s axiomatic in 
the Army that you aren’t serious in 
giving an officer responsibility even 
when you give him authority, unless 
you give him personnel and material 
to carry out his mission. To make 
the character guidance project real, 
the Army has undertaken a sports 
and recreation program that is as 
tremendous in its scope as_ the 
Army’s efforts to develop weapons. 
And it isn’t all boxing—golf is a 
prominent sport—golf for enlisted 
men, too, not just the officers. 

There are at least eight swimming 
pools at Fort Riley—for enlisted 
men! The golf course there is open 
to all who are interested in golf— 
not just to those who belong to the 
officers club. 

And club life, by the way, is now 
just as much for the private as it is 
for the officer. The club buildings 
and facilities at some of the posts 
are as elaborate as many you will 
find in our best American com- 
munities. The one at Fort Ord, Cali- 


fornia cost $1,000,000. The social 
activities at these clubs take in the 
same scope and are on the same 
plane as similar-functions in civilian 
life. There are completely equipped 
hobby shops at most posts, where 
service men can keep up their inter- 
ests in photography, leather tooling, 
painting and practically anything 
else they can think of. Not only are 
these places available, but the men 
are given the time to use them. The 
ultimate goal of the Army is to 
provide every recreational, social 
and avocational desire of the young 
men who come into the service. 

Far from indoctrinating civilians 
with military lore, the Army has 
been “absorbed” into our civilian 
society so that the Army is indoctri- 
nated, not the men who go into it. 
What has been the correct thing in 
civilian life now’ has become the 
correct thing in the Army—except, 
of course, for purely military activ- 
ities. Intra-mural sports draw no 
line between officers and enlisted 
men—both play on the same teams 
and teams of both compete against 
each other. Many a GI who has said 

(See UNIVERSITY page 48) 








has become a familiar phrase : Monmouth, Illinois 


Kiwanians built a fine summer camp there. 


By GEORGE GARFIELD 














boys and girls from broken homes enjoyed good food and 
outdoor recreation. Throughout most of last summer, 


youth organizations used the camp facilities. 


— Youncquist had no idea 
that his private conservation 
project would become a county-wide 
youth center when he built a dam to 
keep erosion from devouring his 
farmland, near Monmouth, Illinois. 

But the dam produced a ten-acre 
lake, and the lake produced a rec- 
reation center. Stocked with fish, 
Youngquist Lake attracted anglers, 
bathers and picnickers from many 
miles around. And _ civic-minded 
people who had fun in, on or around 
the water realized that they could 
help unfortunate local youngsters 
enjoy it, too. 

Early in 1947, the Kiwanis Club of 
Monmouth was considering a youth 
camp project. The clear water and 
sloping shores, which had often at- 
tracted Kiwanians to Youngquist 
Lake, focused their attention upon it 
as the ideal location. Elmer Young- 
quist and his wife liked the idea of a 
youth camp, so he gave the club an 
inexpensive lease on _ thirty-three 
acres of land around the water. 

Ice was breaking on the lake when 
plans for the camp were completed. 
A huge old barn—made of rough- 
hewn timbers joined with wooden 
pegs—was chosen for the main lodge. 
While this barn was being converted, 
power machinery leveled adjacent 
ground and bulldozed an all-weather 
road into the site. 

Community interest in the camp 
grew as construction activity in- 


creased. Gum ball machines and a 
Kiwanis minstrel show started the 
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During Kiwanis Week at the Youngquist Lake camp, fifty 





of camp life. 





Peeling potatoes is part of the day for 


youngsters, who get a real thrill from every phase 


Each group that used the camp 


was responsible for keeping it clean. 





Rotarians joined the Kiwanis-led community-wide project 


by spending about $1000 to clear and dredge this bathing beach. 


And the Monmouth Lions club raised money for six metal boats. 


fund-raising, and soon other service 
clubs became involved in the project. 
The Monmouth Lions arranged six 
benefit dances, and bought six metal 
boats from the proceeds. Rotarians 
spent about $1000 to dredge and 
grade a swimming beach. 

Three used railroad boxcars were 
purchased for temporary dwelling 
units to house part-time helpers who 
kept working on the project until it 
was completed in June of 1948. Then 
the first campers arrived. 

Youths from different organiza- 
tions occupied the newly-created 
camp throughout most of last sum- 
mer. Several of these groups were 
sponsored by Monmouth service 
clubs. During “Kiwanis Week,” fifty 
boys and girls from broken homes 


came to Youngquist Lake as guests 
of the Kiwanians, who supervised 
their outdoor fun. And thirty-four 
underprivileged boys spent seven 
days at the camp as guests of Rotary. 
Church groups, Boy Scout troops, 
YMCA’ers, 4-H youth and other 
youngsters have also enjoyed staying 
at the Kiwanis camp, where they 
hiked, studied nature, swam, fished 
and played games. 

Activities committees of Kiwanis 
and YMCA determine the eligibility 
of groups who want to stay at 
Youngquist Lake. Qualifications in- 
clude adequate leadership and equip- 
ment, such as food and bedding. Use 
of the camp is limited to approved 
groups, but there is no discrimination 
for race, creed or color. THE END 
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A’ ASTHMATIC down in Georgia was 
l gasping for breath as if each 
gasp were his last. Staring blankly at 
a doctor’s written order was a woman 
in white uniform complete with cap 
and pin. 

Receiving good grades, she had 
earned her diploma of “graduate 
practical nurse” by mail—without 
practice in procedure—without su- 
pervision—without emphasis on legal 
responsibilities of the nurse—just 
fifty printed lessons with ambiguity 
which would stump an Einstein if he 
attempted to follow instructions. 

“You can handle any case whatso- 
ever, even give an anesthetic,” she 
had been led to believe. Not much 
different from the decadent days of 
ancient Rome when dyers, rope- 
makers, butchers, cooks and cobblers 
were guaranteed they could become 
physicians after completing a six- 
months’ course in medicine. 


£ 


graduating dangerously incompetent 


B 


“practical” nurses. 


And now, today’s twentieth cen- 
tury equivalent is telling that wom- 
an, in principle, she could take a 
correspondence course in automobile 
driving, then put on a uniform, and 
with neither practice behind the 
wheel, nor license, tackle New York’s 
Times Square, Chicago’s Loop or 
San Francisco’s Market Street during 
the rush hour. 

It is clear to you that a uniform 
without a license or practice would 
not get her by on the highway even 
with pedestrians who can still jump 
out of her way. But it hasn’t dawned 
on you that a uniform with no li- 
cense, no practice will get her by in 
the sickroom with patients who can’t 
even budge, but who have to lie and 
take it. 

With no licensure for practical 
nurses in Georgia, the gasping asth- 
matic was stack with a “mail grad” 
grappling with the doctor’s orders: 





nursing 
short 


, SARAH CORRY, R.N. 


Laws should be passed to stop 


correspondence schools from 






















“1 cc. — daily; 1% ce. p.r.n.” 

P.r.n. means pro re nata, or, when 
required—that is, according to the 
judgment of a qualified nurse. 

The nurse in this case was an 
“honor” student, according to ratings 
of a practical nursing school owned, 
operated and controlled by “busi- 
ness” men who accept as a student 
any man or woman who can scratch 
on paper, sign a contract, and make 
a down payment. 

Instead of calling the doctor, who 
was within driving distance, she 
wrote her alma mater, one thousand 
miles away. 

“These hypoes stump me. I have 
to give them to hold my job. What 
number mean }% cc. on the hypoder- 
mic? What number mean 1 cc.?” 

She even gave the local druggist’s 
prescription file number, as if that 
meant anything in the actual admin- 
istration of the drug. She didn’t like 
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to keep the patient waiting so she 

asked for an air mail reply. 
Hypodermics in the hands of the 

untrained can kill. Yet the “mail 


grad’s” job came first. Human life - 


second. 

One of her colleagues in California, 
who also had never given a hypo- 
dermic in her life, was left alone in 
charge of all patients—not just one 
—on a floor of an institution. Before 
the night was over, alone and unsu- 
pervised, she prepared and adminis- 
tered “two morphenes” and “four 
penicilums,” as she said. A similar 
report came in from Michigan. 

In Wisconsin an inadequately 
trained nurse scratched a cardiac’s 
arm with a file before administration 
of a hypodermic. She couldn’t even 
guess the file was intended for re- 
moval of the top of the glass ampoule 
containing the medication. 

In the East an incompetent shot the 
hypo directly into a patient’s sciatic 
nerve, causing agony and disability. 

In Illinois another gave six doses 
of insulin to six different diabetics 
without sterilizing the syringe and 
needle between administrations. Di- 
abetics, you know, are easily infected 
and slow to heal, if at all. 

Still another, of the same men- 
tality, was told by a doctor to leave 
the oxygen tent alone. She did. The 
patient became restless, flopped a 
couple of times, then died while she 
looked on and didn’t even call for 
help. 

Someone had forgotten to turn on 
the apparatus. Hence, the patient re- 
ceived neither the prescribed oxygen 
nor the benefit of the oxygen in the 
room atmosphere. He was stranded 
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within the tent, which was closely- 
fitted to prevent leakage. 

Yet, correspondence schools in 
nursing, turning out such graduates, 
get by merely by telling the Ameri- 
can public, “Doctors continually in- 
struct and supervise practical nurses” 
—as if doctors had nothing else to do 
while these parasitic institutions haul 
in the money. 

Just look at the gravy for them in 
one city of four million. Across the 
board, figures look like this at the 
end of one year: 

WIN—$90,000. That means one of 
several correspondence schools in 
that city handles approximately six 
hundred students a week. One hun- 
dred and fifty dollars from each. 
Every day a graduation day. Every 
day an entrance day by mail for more 
suckers from every state and terri- 
tory of these United States. Of 
course, the $90,000 does not include 
the newcomers, nor the profits from 
such miscellaneous items as their 
$2.50 pocket dictionary of their own 
creation and authorship. 

WIN—$85,000. A resident school in 
that same city, in that same year, let 
loose five hundred incompetents, 
after extracting $170 from each to 
endanger your life—also to confuse 
you as to what is behind a cap, pin, 
uniform and nursing diploma. 

To complete the board for that city 
of four million, the one and only pro- 
fessionally-approved, community- 
sponsored school granted certificates, 
not diplomas, to twenty-four capable 
practical nurses—the entire output 
for that same year. 

Now let’s see what’s cookin’ in a 
controlled resi- 





non-professionally 





dent school. Promises of a gala grad- 
uation keep up interest if install- 
ments show signs of lagging. To 
sound legitimate, they offer, but do 
not urge, a short session in classroom 
demonstrations at their headquar- 
ters. Attendance is not a requisite for 
a diploma, cap, pin and uniform, so 
only a handful appear. A graduation 
ceremony then follows for the few. 

Fate allowed me the rare grant of 
watching one handful participate in 
the final roundup. A lawyer who had 
turned publicity director and master 
of ceremonies pressed a diploma into 
the hand of each candidate with a 
bid to “Smile, smile, smile.” Then he 
murmured sweet nothings, “canned,” 
but with the individual’s name at- 
tached. 

A registered nurse, who took a job 
correcting correspondence 
papers by the hour to help her GI 
husband through his schooling, was 
at the graduation. This is what she 
said of it: 

“The whole performance made me 
sick to my stomach. I couldn’t help 
but think of my own graduation, and 
how much it meant, with the coun- 
try’s top doctors, our teachers, wish- 
ing us well and reminding us of our 
responsibilities which we heard all 
through training. And these poor 
things not even realizing how close 
they are to killing sick people. 

“Only God was a witness to what 


course 
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the salesmen told these girls when 


they sold them the course,” she 


added. 


W ext, wet’s really get behind the 
iron curtain, where students fell for 
an agent and a $150 contract with a 
modified Florence Nightingale pledge 
thrown in with a down payment. 
Such agents are at large all over our 
land—not commonly known, but 
more serious than Whittaker Cham- 
bers hiding government secrets in a 
pumpkin. 

Come with me. You are supposed 
to be entering a school of practical 
nursing, but big en- 
gines and hear the drone of motors. 
You see, the diesel 
engineering Rising the 
roar of this machinery, you hear the 
click of typewriters and adding ma- 


you see great 


school teaches 


too! above 


chines. 

Rows and rows of filing cabinets 
with records of payments also con- 
tain money in form—stu- 
dents’ transcribed, self-told tales of 
after this 
bait for 
advertising copy for 


another 
triumphs over medicine 
school came into their lives 
more suckers 
the pulp magazines. 

Incidentally, church magazines, 
which forbid their following to read 
the pulps, carry such ads, dripping 
with “earn while learning” and the 
promise of a nursing diploma by 


Also, 


supposed to guard 


mail. women’s magazines, 
which life, 


print articles on other rackets but at 


are 


the same time run paid advertising 
on these schools which roll out in- 
competents to endanger sick, help- 
less human beings. 

This nursing school consists of two 
tables at four registered 
nurses These 
nurses happen to be topflight. How- 
ever, they have no more to say about 
the the the 
policy of the school than the elevator 
But these nurses do come 


which sit 


correcting papers. 


contents of lessons or 
operato! 
in handy for making answers come 
out right when the printed matter is 
both misleading and in error. 

They also save face for officials of 
the gravy train when the latter be- 
come bottlenecked with their proté- 
gées’ questions demanding technical 
answers. However, when the student 
writes in saying she wants to hurry 
through her mail lessons and get a 
job as ward supervisor, those same 
nurses are not allowed to state an 
opinion. 

A sample of the kind of adminis- 
tration these schools get lies in the 
home study director who, with the 
president of the company, signs the 
“beautifully engrossed” diplomas 
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Along with nursing guidance, he 
simultaneously directs “learning” in 
painting auto bodies and straighten- 
ing fenders to say nothing of the 
engineering subjects which even the 
most fantastic imagination wouldn't 
link with the study of such a delicate 
mechanism as the divinely-created 
human body. 

It is not a idea to 
right here that, if an inadequately 


bad consider 


prepared “graduate” misfires on a 
paint job on an automobile, there is 
always hope of getting a new car. 
But if an incompetent nurse improp- 
erly irrigates an eye or an ear, there 
is danger of a human being losing 
sight or hearing for the 
lifetime. That’s how important nurs- 
ing is in comparison with painting 


rest of a 


auto bodies. 

One of the registered nurses cor- 
recting papers told me she had a ter- 
rific time convincing the auto-body- 
fender-diesel-nursing director that a 
baby’s face must not be washed with 
bichloride of this 


mercury, as per 


mail school’s direction. 

BUT the registered nurse, who had 
had a sound training and plenty of 
practice in baby care, soon found out 
that any changes in printed matte: 
cost money, and must be met with 
the same number of words, error or 
no error. Besides the style must not 
be tampered with because the stu- 
dents like the “fascinating, instruc- 
tive” presentation of those lessons, 
according to the mail director’s line 
of thought. 

This multi-purpose “mail” director 
claims his practical nurses can serve 
anywhere in a hospital except in 
surgery. Why, even he could give an 
intravenous—without any practice. 
“Just look at Mr. Doe—he gives hime 
self insulin every day,” he said. 

What that study director of nurs- 
ing and painting fenders didn’t know 
is that insulin is given under the skin, 
and not into the vein. He hasn't 
found out yet that if the administra- 
tor of a hypo misfires into the vein 
with a substance intended only for 
under the skin the patient may lose 
an arm or even die as a result. 

And so a school leading its gradu- 
ates and even its students to believe 
they can give hypodermics without 
any practice or supervision adds up 
to a nice case of premeditated man- 
slaughter, with no mistake as to the 
accessory.to that crime. 

Students range from illiterates to 
housewives with college degrees, and 
include residents of all states and 
possessions, yet all receive the same 
course, regardless of previous educa- 


tion. For this “privilege” each parts 
with about $150 for printed matter 
which would not bring two dollars in 
hook form, nor survive one round of 
reviews by authorities. 

Introduced with pictures of “angels 
of mercy” in white, walking directly 
into sunbeams, these lessons were 
written by diverse writers prompted 
by nurses out of practice. 

Spreading Florence Nightingale on 
thick, they skip the fact she abhorred 
“medical subjects watered down to 
the public palate,” as she said in a 
paper sent to the 1893 Chicago 
World’s Fair. Besides, she cam- 
paigned against the very thing which 
these schools are doing—leading the 
masses to believe anyone can nurse 
through printed words without dem- 
onstration—without practice—with- 
out competent supervision. 

In keeping with their tendency 
toward error, they have her born in 
England instead of Florence, Italy, 
from which she was named. 

“Keep ’em confused is the thread 
running through these lessons,” com- 
mented one of the registered nurses 
correcting papers. 

And so _ students through 
thinking cleansing enemas are given 
into the eyes, ears, and mouth be- 


come 


cause the words, “enema,” and “irri- 
gation” are used interchangeably in 
one lesson. 

Their interpretation of isolation 
technic could start a major epidemic. 
In reading about it, they are so taken 
with chloride of lime as a disinfec- 
tant, they can hardly wait to try it 


out on everything from linens to 
mouth thermometers. The nasty 
truth is that chloride of lime eats 


linen, burns mouths, and kills people 
if wrongly used. It is usually ordered 
only for disinfecting such things as 
excreta in typhoid cases. 


However, THE officials of the gravy 
train wash their hands of all respon- 
sibilities of endangering life because 
an “M.D.” OK’d the printed matter. 
But the OK’d printed matter turned 
out these fantastic results: 

One graduate treated a gunshot 
wound without benefit of medicine 
or law. 

A second left the wounded to help 
the police catch the bandit. 

A third put an ice cap on the ab- 
domen of a patient shaking with a 
chill, when horse sense dictates 
warmth. 

A’ fourth said on her answer sheet 
that she would divide a liquid dose 
of medicine into two “equal” parts by 
cutting the liquid with a knife, then 

(See NURSING page 50) 
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Experience shows that compulsory yearly 


dog vaccination is the cheapest 


and safest way to control rabies—the 


dread disease that always kills. 


it shouldn't happen 


By FAYE PARKER 
YOUNGLING 


T ALL HAPPENED less than a year 
i ago. The children wanted a dog, 
and we found one for them at a local 
animal relief society. It was as sim- 
ple as that—or so we thought. Any- 
way, all liked Dickie-Dog and with- 
in a day or two he was an important 
part of the family. 

Then one day, nearly a month 
later, Dickie-Dog refused to eat. He 
was restless and irritable but, since 
the day was hot and humid and none 
of us felt any too perky ourselves, 
we blamed his behavior on the 
weather. Even when he growled and 
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snapped at our three-year-old, we 
decided that he was just too hot and 
tired to be interested in the usual 
rough play. But that evening, as our 
older child held out a dog biscuit to 
him, Dickie jumped up and bit his 
cheek. The bite barely broke the 
skin, but we were pretty upset. 
We looked through the telephone 
book to find the name of the nearest 
veterinarian. He advised us to wait 
until morning, so that we could bring 
the dog to his office. It was a long 
night spent pacing the floor listening 
to -Dickie’s weird protests coming 


from the utility room. By morning 
he was a complete stranger. His eyes 
were unfocused and crossed, his 
throat seemed to have thickened, and 
the high-pitched howl which had 
kept the entire neighborhood awake 
sounded not at all like his friendly 
bark. 

He had turned the utility room into 
a shambles, tearing his blanket to 
shreds, breaking the screen door, 
leaving nothing untouched except his 
food and water. A glance told us that 
it would be dangerous to try to take 
him to see the vet. We called him 
instead, and when he heard the thin 
incessant howling through the phone, 
he said, “It sounds like rabies.” 

“Rabies! How in the world could 
Dickie have rabies? He’s never left 
the yard!” 

“There’s nothing I can do to help 
him,” the vet went on. “You'd better 
call the Animal Rescue League and 
have them come for him. They'll put 
him in quarantine until we can be 
sure.” 

Numbly we did as we were told. 
Dickie was strapped up and carted 
away to a cement cell. Then we be- 
gan to ask questions. 

How could he have developed this 
monstrous thing so suddenly? Had 
we failed to give him proper care 
and protection? We found that al- 
though the incubation period for the 
disease is usually about three weeks, 
cases have been known where it de- 
veloped as much as six months after 
the infection. Quite possibly we had 
brought the dog and the disease 
home at the same time. Perhaps the 
care we had given him was adequate, 
according to most standards. He had 
been well-fed and well-loved, but 
we had assumed that this was the 
whole of our responsibility. We had 
not checked his background, and 
since this had been impossible, we 
should most certainly have had him 
looked at by a competent veterina- 
rian. 

When we called our pediatrician 
to tell him of this new development, 
he advised us to begin the Pasteur 
treatment at once on the little fellow, 
because he had been exposed, and 
particularly on the five-year-old, be- 
cause he had been bitten near the 
brain. 

That evening our little boys re- 
ceived the first in the daily series of 
shots which, in the case of the 
younger boy, went on for fourteen 
days. Our older child received the 
shots for twenty-one days. 

Dickie-Dog remained in quaran- 
tine for eight days beforehe died. 

(See pog page 47) 
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Since it is the higher-income families which move into the suburbs, while the 
economically less fortunate have to remain in the city, the slums do not dissolve. 


_ Vgteorke POLL by the American cities are moving to the suburbs, 
+ Institute of Public Opinion just about any time they have a 
revealed that the “Big Three” chance. is profound indeed. Subur- 
among gripes of city dwellers about ban communities in the United States 
urban living are: (1) poor housing are growing three times as fast as 
and slums; (2) congested traffic: and _ their parent cities. In fact, among 
(3) dirt. The relationship between the ninety-two cities over 100,000 
this and the fact that residents of big population in this country, twenty- 
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eight actually lost population during 
the last decade, and none grew as 
fast as before. People are fleeing the 
congestion, noise and unsightliness 
of central cities to become com- 
muters, or, if possible, complete 
suburbanites—working as well as 
maintaining their residence beyond 
the city. This mass exodus amounts 
to an urban revolution—a wave of 
social movement affecting the hub of 
American economy as well as the 
lives of millions. 

The Gallup survey —based on 
sampling of the fourteen United 
States cities over 500,000 — reflects 
almost perfectly a study made earlier 
by the Milwaukee County Regional 
Planning Department of why city- 
dwellers in that area moved to 
suburban or rural districts. The big- 
gest reason by far was that living 
away from the central city was 
“better for children.” More than 
thirty per cent of the moves were 
accounted for by that reason. An- 
other group of eighteen per cent 
reported they moved because subur- 
ban living was “less congested.” The 
third big reason, given by seventeen 
per cent of those who moved into 
the suburbs, was that their new 
communities were “cleaner.” Only 
ten per cent of the entire group said 
that they moved to avail themselves 
of lower taxes outside the central 
city. 

So what’s the problem? In the 
usual course of natural adjustment, 
this situation presumably should 
solve itself. The urban population 
might be expected to move into the 
suburbs until the fraction that is left 
no longer suffers from congestion 
and the other big-city handicaps on 
healthy growth and living. But such 
is not the case. Natural adjustment 
has become snarled up in a mech- 
anized age, and the forces of urban 
development are twisted so that a 
vicious cycle of rampant growth is 
the result. 

People clog the cities during the 
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Slums, spreading through cities as cancer creeps 


through the body, are reaching Suburbia, frustrating 


commuters’ efforts to escape the big town. 


day and scurry to their suburban 
homes at night. The rip-tides of com- 
muters leave traffic-gutted areas near 
the heart of the city as littered and 
untenantable as a tidewater mudflat. 
And because the suburbanites keep 
their taxable real estate away beyond 
the central city limits, big cities are 
starving financially, and are grab- 
bing for new non-property tax 
sources—such as local admissions, 
income, and sales taxes—to keep 
them from municipal bankruptcy. 
And since it is the higher-income 
families that move to the suburbs, 
while the economically less fortunate 
must remain in the city, the slums 
do not dissolve. Instead, the disease 
of blight spreads, because solid real 
estate values depend on a stable, 
healthy population. 

Something can be done. It is 
simply because we have done next 
to nothing so far, rather than because 
nothing can be done, that the current 
mess confronts us. Indulging. in the 
richness of America, we have coasted 
along the road of urban growth with- 
out worrying much where we were 
going. Now is the time to fix our 
cities before they are destroyed by 
their own congestion. Now is the 
time to work and plan, to turn the 
tremendous energies of urban life 
from the vicious cycle of the urban 
revolution into a vigorous future. 
This doesn’t mean just avoiding 
earlier mistakes, and doing better 
the good things in city development 
which we have done before. It means 
gradually changing the essential 
structure of cities to conform more 
nearly to the needs of modern, urban 
living. This involves first of all scien- 
tific long-range planning. And if a 
few men still object to “planning” in 
this context, let them be pitied, and 
patiently enlightened, rather than 
scolded. With their minds of yester- 
day, they are thinking of themselves 
and today, rather than of their chil- 
dren and tomorrow. And they are 
not good businessmen, for all that. 
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What can city planning expect to 
accomplish toward reducing con- 
gestion, clearing blight, cleaning the 
air, and generally providing a 
healthier economic base for future 
development? A major job of plan- 
ners in big cities is to design an 
urban master plan. Though city 
newspapers are often loaded with 
copy about the local master plan, 
the meaning of planning is generally 
misunderstood. Walter Blucher, Di- 
rector of the American Society of 
Planning Officials, clarifies the mat- 
ter in this fashion: “In successful 
practice, planning is a scientific proc- 
ess of discovery, prediction and con- 
trol of urban forces, sensitive to the 
multitude of changes in a city that 
vitally affect the lives of its inhabi- 
tants. The master plan is a blueprint, 
drafted after exhaustive research, for 
city development. It is conceived to 
guide the use of all available re- 
sources toward gradual improvement 
of streets, transportation, housing, 
schools and other public buildings, 
health, recreation, business, and 
industry. 

“The master plan should never be 
considered a finished product,” 
Blucher warns, “because the impact 
of future change on any community 
cannot be seen in limitless perspec- 
tive. In fact, a master plan should 
be designed to take advantage of the 
very fact of change itself: When a 
building, a block, a neighborhood, a 
transit line, or a factory becomes old 
and needs to be replaced, then the 
plan shows the way toward a new 
and modern kind of a city.” 

What would a “modern kind of 
city” look like? Naturally, a planner 
who is worth his pay has a pretty 
clear idea of what kind of city he is 
striving for through the master plan. 
Though cities are as different as 
people from each other, planners 
generally agree on certain sound 
fundamental relationships among the 
parts of any city—among transit, 
housing, and industry, for example— 


just as doctors agree on what are 
sound organic relationships among 
various parts of the body. 

A genuinely modern city would be 
in many respects a truly decen- 
tralized community. “Real decentral- 
ization does not mean just the 
continued spreading out of urban 
development,” according to Walter 
Blucher. “All this does is stretch 
the commuting radius even more. 
Decentralization should mean put- 
ting homes and jobs closer together, 
thereby making a lot of travel 
unnecessary.” 

In a modern city, trade and office 
enterprise is methodically decen- 
tralized through the entire metro- 
politan area. Modern communications 
make this possible and practical. 
Industry also is decentralized 
according to a metropolitan plan 
involving careful land-use zoning, so 
that some suburban areas do not 
grow into nothing more than de- 
tached industrial slums. 

Since people presumably work to 
live—not live to work—the most im- 
portant element of the model, mod- 
ern city is the residential neighbor- 
hood. This community “cell” is small 
enough so all its public services are 
within easy walking distance for all 
residents. Population of this neigh- 
borhood unit, even in the biggest 
city, is less than ten thousand. There 
are both single family dwellings and 
apartment houses in each cell. The 
keynote of living here is spacious- 
ness, but not scatteredness. 

Here also, mothers have little 
anxiety about their children playing 
outdoors. Expressways and _ transit 
lines border the neighborhood, but 
do not slice through it. Neighbor- 
hood streets are for local traffic only. 
Traffic planning has speeded express 
auto travel in the city, and at the 
same time insured residential peace 
and quiet. This blight-proofs prop- 
erty values. More important, death 
on wheels does not interrupt the 
play dreams of a strolling child. 

Pretty, is it not? Of course even 
partial realization of it depends on 
close teamwork among all groups in 
the metropolitan area. It must in- 
volve more than simple cooperation 
in many cases. Sometimes govern- 
mental intermarriage—such as con- 
solidation of city and county—is 
essential to effective planning and 
coordination of local government 
services. The case for streamlining 
local government by means of con- 
solidation was presented last month, 
in the first article of this series. Why 
is consolidation of city and county, 
or of one city with a neighbor com- 
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munity, difficult to achieve? The 
reasons are not obscure. They are 
obvious to anybody who momentarily 
considers how elite Brookline, Mas- 
sachusetts would feel about helping 
pay for slum clearance in Boston, or 
how and (but not 
unblighted) Evanston, Illinois would 


Sanitary proper 
regard a municipal marriage to its 
neighbor—rude, smelly Chicago. 

Yet 
equivalent, 
made once business, industry, and 
fully recognize 


of consolidation, or its 
can be 


short 
great progress 
local government 


their 


dependence on one another. 
Carl Chatters, Executive Director of 
the American Municipal Association, 
underscored this interdependence in 


the Business- 
men’s Conference on Urban Prob- 
lems, in Detroit, sponsored by the 


a recent address to 


United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. “Industries rely on municipal 
governments to provide the general 
physical environment within which 
industry operates. This physical en- 
vironment, industry, 
includes not only housing and trans- 
portation of a labor force, but also 
the public facilities of the city, such 
as sewers, streets, water supply and 
others. Neither industry itself, nor 
the urban dwellers who constitute 
its labor supply, could exist without 
the facilities of incorporated munici- 
palities. Modern industrial life and 
municipal life go hand in hand—each 
meets the needs of the other.” 

It is significant that the delegates 
to the Detroit conference passed a 
resolution that municipalities spend 
more money for planning, and that 


required by 


more businessmen interest them- 
selves in urban planning and volun- 
teer their assistance. 

In a metropolitan area (half the 
United States population lives in 140 
metropolitan areas), municipalities 
must with each other, and 
local government and business must 
cooperate to the full, or else. Or 
else what? Or else the economic 
foundations of our biggest cities will 
be weakened dangerously. City plan- 
ners are often the spokesmen for 
those who recognize the importance 
of our modern urban The 
planner tells the people, a_ little 
desperately sometimes, that present 
inflation obscures what the urban 
revolution is doing to downtown 
property values. Though urban 
building at current prices added 


work 


mess. 
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some three billion dollars to tax rolls 
in the United States population cen- 
ters last year, normal assessments 
at the centers of big cities are de- 
clining. In Baltimore, from 1931 to 
1947, total assessments of the central 
business district shrank from 175 
to 128 million dollars according to 
A. D. Hutzler. Milton Mumford 
quotes similar losses for central areas 
of other cities: Detroit down fifteen 
per cent between 1936 and 1945, 
Milwaukee down thirty-eight per 
cent from 1930 to 1944, Philadelphia 
down twenty-nine per cent and Bos- 
ton down twenty-four per cent in 
the ten years before VJ Day. All 
this happened during a decade of 
national economic upswing. 

More and more of this area of 
declining values is sinking into 
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slums—unless_ strong efforts are 
taken to stop it. The Gallup survey, 
quoted at the beginning of this 
article, put traffic as number two on 
the list of Big Three urban gripes. 
Traffic and slums are close 
tives. Most painfully aware of this 
is the merchant who owns property 
just outside the skyscraper district 
of the big city. The song in his heart 
echoed the merry clink of cash as 
business grew with the expanding 
city. But gradually the song faded, as 
vehicular traffic got so thick it drove 
his best customers away. They 
moved to the suburbs. Now that 
merchant does not smile much. His 
business has slumped, despite good 
times, and blight is taking over the 
area. Traffic congestion conspires 
with other elements of the urban 


rela- 


The ideal community “cell” 

is small enough so that all public 
services are within walking 
distance, and homes are close to 
offices and factories. 


revolution to cause this withering in 
our central cities. 

Nor do those who live 
blighted areas escape their effects. 
Recent well-documented studies in 
several cities show clearly how non- 
slum residents pay for maintaining 
municipal services on “the other side 
of the tracks.” In San Francisco, it 
costs twice as much to furnish fire 
protection for a particular slum as it 
does to a typical “better” neighbor- 
hood of the same population. Juve- 
nile court costs were four times as 
great in the slum, police 
eighty-nine times as great, and pub- 
lic health costs in the slum were one 
hundred times higher than in the 
better district! 

The situation is little different in 
other big cities. The commuter does 
not dodge the matter completely or 
permanently, either. The disease of 
blight is following him, along inter- 
urban traffic arteries, to Suburbia. 

The planners—and other munici- 
and who 
aware of what is happening to our 
cities—talk on, giving other power- 
ful reasons for comprehensive long- 
range planning and for unification of 
local government to make this plan+ 
ning effective. They talking 
rather hoarsely now, for they have 
been telling this story in various 
forms for many Meanwhile, 
in too many cities, the gentleman of 
distinction in his hilltop house goes 
on paying taxes to maintain the 
slums, though it would be cheaper— 
over a brief span of fifteen years— 
to replace the blighted areas with 
healthy neighborhoods. 

And the commuter—who is really 
the central figure in the urban revo- 
lution—goes on commuting. The 
conflicts of his race with time are 
by the corporation report 


outside 


costs 


citizens are 


pal officials 


are 


years. 


indicated 
and the seed catalogue back to back 
in his briefcase. As he sacrifices a 
year of his life out of every twelve 
in the limbo of interurban travel, his 
bucolic Suburbia gets caught in the 
concentric eddies of haphazard ex- 
pansion, and becomes almost as con- 
gested as the city he seeks to escape. 
And the city-dwellers pay for his 
proximity to work by carrying the 
mounting costs of ever more com- 
plex public services, and his kids 
grow up with lungs full of soot. 
THE END 
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letv’s streamline our calendar 


j ies CONSTANTLY shifting Grego- 
rian calendar, which we persist 
in using to measure our days and 
vears, is an inefficient relic of the 
past, cluttering up the highways of 
progress and retarding our advance- 
ment to better things. 

This is the belief of a growing 
body of world opinion, led by a non- 
profit organization called The World 
Calendar Association. Existing solely 
to promote the global adoption of a 
standard world calendar, the Asso- 
ciation believes that the day may not 
be too far off when we won’t have to 
recite a childish rhyme to remember 
the number of days in each month. 

For a long time a still, small “voice 
crving in the wilderness,” the battle- 
cry of the World Calendar Associa- 
tion, is becoming audible, even above 
the din of present-day politics and 
world disorder. And the calendar 
crusade is being carried to the high- 
est tribunals, including the United 
Nations and both Houses of the 
United States Congress. Powerful 
groups are climbing aboard the 
World Calendar bandwagon; Nor- 
way, Mexico, Afghanistan, Brazil, 
Chile, China, Estonia, Hungary, 
Panama, Peru, Turkey and Uruguay 
have already endorsed the new cal- 
In the United States, these 
make a 


endat 
business groups want to 
American Industrial Bank- 
ers’ Association, Chicago Association 
National Education 
Association and New York State 
Chamber of Commerce. In London, 
England the British and Empire 
Chambers of Commerce approve of 


change: 


of Commerce, 


the new calendar. 

With the World Calendar all figur- 
ing is unnecessary. It operates on 
the basis of a 364-day year, offering 
a greatly simplified means of measur- 
ing time. In the new scheme there 
are exactly fifty-two weeks in the 
year; exactly ninety-one days (thir- 
teen weeks or three months) in each 
quarter-year; and exactly twenty- 
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six weekdays (apart from Sundays) 
in each month. Each quarter, con- 
sisting of three months, is just like 
every other quarter—the first month 
having thirty-one days and the other 
two months thirty days apiece. The 
four thirty-one-day months in the 
year have five Sundays, and twenty- 
six week-days like the other eight 
months. 

The supporters of the World Cal- 
endar propose to start each year on 
a Sunday. But since 365 days are 
necessary to adequately record the 
spinning of the earth, an extra Satur- 
day after Saturday, December 30 
would be included in the year. This 
extra Saturday would be called 
Year-End Day. Every fourth year 
another extra Saturday is inserted 
after June 30, as the extra day in 
leap-year is added to February. 
Thus, the year would be neatly di- 
vided. 

The World Calendar is not just the 
impulsive brainwave of a group of 
It is the composite de- 
velopment of many minds during 


reformers. 


years of research and study. 

The idea of a 364-day year—with 
an extra day inserted outside the 
week at the close of the year—was 
originated in 1834 by Abbot Marco 
Mastrofini, a Roman Catholic priest. 
His system called for Sunday to be 
the first day of the year. This is the 
basis for the World Calendar which 
its supporters say would have many 
advantages. For one thing, holidays 
would stay put. New Year’s Day 
and Dominion Day would always be 
on Sunday; and Monday would al- 
ways be Labor Day and Christmas. 
Thanksgiving Day in the United 
States would be fixed on Novem- 
ber 23. 

In government circles, the fiscal 
vear would always begin on the same 
day and date. So, records of custom 
receipts, taxes, internal revenue col- 
lections, and interest on government 
bonds could easily be computed with 


the regular equal-quarter arrange- 
ment. 

Industry would also benefit from 
simplified planning and bookkeeping. 
Day, week, month and quarter-year 
divisions and seasonal periods would 
be comparable; all would coordinate 
at the close of each quarter. 

The new calendar will provide 
labor with a perfect timing tool for 
wages and expenses because pay- 
ments will always come at the same 
interval. To the retailer, the World 
Calendar offers clearer comparison 
of sales, based on equal lengths of 
time. And if the World Calendar is 
adopted, home, school and commu- 
nity will be able to plan activities on 
a long-term, permanent basis. 

Standardization of feasts, fasts, and 
holy days would be of great assist- 
ance to the churches. Transportation 
schedules would be simplified by the 
fixation of days, dates and holidays. 

Progress toward the adoption of 
the World Calendar has been slow 
but steady. Popular support for the 
new plan has increased, and bills are 
now before the Canadian House of 
Commons and the United States 
Congress. The United Nations is also 
considering the proposal. So the 
new calendar’s boosters are more 
optimistic than ever before. 

Target-date for the adoption of the 
World Calendar is December 31, 
1950. January 1 of that year was 
prominently mentioned, but many 
people feel that this date is too close 
to allow for the necessary prepara- 
tions. Because December 30, 1950 
of the Gregorian Calendar falls on a 
Saturday (as it must to accomplish 
the transition) this target date is 
now favored by the World Calendar 
Association. 

If the Association’s plans mate- 
rialize, December 31, 1950, of the old 
calendar, would be converted into 
Year-End Day of the World Calen- 
dar. This would be followed by the 
first year of the World Calendar, be- 
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Church, labor, government and industry will 


benefit from the proposed world calendar with exactly 


fifty-two weeks, 364 days and equal quarters. 


By ERNEST THOMSON 


ginning with Sunday, January 1, 
1951. 

One of the questions most often 
asked about this changeover is: 
Would March 31, May 31 and August 
31 be lost? The answer: No. 

People born before the revision 
would observe their birthdays on the 
day before—March 30, May 30 and 
August 30. The procedure is like 
the one affecting people born on 
February 29 in a leap year. 

Adoption of the new system 
would naturally involve considerable 
change. Like most new ideas, this 
change is opposed by many on this 
ground alone. Tampering with the 
calendar, to those who _ dislike 
change, is just another example of 
civilization’s disintegration. The 
World Calendar Association argues 
that our present calendar was 
changed many times before it 
evolved into its present form. The 
Gregorian Calendar is a direct de- 
scendant of the Julian Calendar, in- 
troduced by Julius Caesar forty-five 
years before the birth of Christ. This 
calendar was later amended by the 
Roman Emperor Constantine and 
further changed by Pope Gregory 
XIII, who adjusted the calendar to 
the seasons. 

Speaking of the prospective 
change, Elizabeth Achelis, president 
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of the World Calendar Association, 
declares, “Our greatest foe is apathy. 
Almost equally formidable is pro- 
crastination. Certain numerically 
small religious groups oppose the one 
or two world holidays which break 
what they claim to be a hitherto un- 
broken continuity of the seven-day 
week since time immemorial. 

“This contention,” she points out, 
“has no historic or scientific validity. 

“Eminent religious historians have 
brought to light evidence of ancient 
calendars which used _ intercalated 
days similarly to the way in which 
the world holidays are used in the 
World Calendar. 

“The opposition should realize that 
the calendar is a civil matter under 
the jurisdiction of governments; the 
feast and holy days are under the 
authority of the churches. They 
must likewise realize that the calen- 
dar is a man-made instrument of 
time and has been changed in the 
past as man’s knowledge and under- 
standing have increased.” 

After many years the World Cal- 
endar has attracted the attention of 
practical politicians and international 
statesmen. So the World Calendar- 
ites are optimistic. Their Journal of 
Calendar Reform states: “No matter 
how you look at it, the prospects for 
adoption appear to be excellent.” 

THE END 
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The spirit of friendship evident above was typical of fellowship enjoyed 


Washington, D.C. clu =: : . : a : . : , 
s sd b by Kiwanians and legislators at the Kiwanis Congressional Dinner. Left to right 


in Honoring nearly sixty 
United States Senators and 
Congressmen who are 


now, or have been, 





Kiwanis club members 


in their home towns. 





Above are the two head tables. Lower left, Representative 

Burdick; Marty Wiegand of the Washington club, who was chairman of the 
Congressional Dinner Committee; Representatives Grant and Brooks. 
Lower right, President Belmont Mosser greets his representative. 
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are: Trustee Cox and Representatives Vorys and Fenton. 


Dinner 





By FORD B. WORTHING 


Director of Public Relations, Kiwanis 
International 


—~ THE Speaker of the House de- 
manded an emergency session 
to consider pending legislation on 


the evening of April 28, he coul 
have obtained the necessary quorum 


call be switched to the Kiwanis Con- 
gressional Dinner. 

Sponsored by the Kiwanis Club 
Washington, D.C. and Kiwanis In- 
ternational, this carefully planned 
meeting attracted nearly sixty Ki- 
wanians who are members of the 
House and Senate of the United 
States. In addition, Supreme Court 
Justice Harold H. Burton, Secretary 
of the Treasury John W. Snyder, 
Under Secretary Oscar L. Chapman 
of the Department of the Interior, 
and Eric Johnston, president of the 
Motion Picture Association of Amer- 
ica, were there. 

The dinner was designed primarily 
to pay tribute to Kiwanians in the 
Eighty-first Congress for the service 
they are rendering the nation. Sev- 
eral weeks ago, Kiwanis Interna- 
tional surveyed the Congress and 
found that one out of every nine 
members is affiliated with a Kiwanis 
club in an active, privileged or hon- 
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orary capacity. When the Interna- 
tional Board of Trustees approved a 
proposal to honor these men, and 
invitations were issued, the response 
surpassed all expectations. 

It was a gala occasion, and opinion 
was unanimous that the meeting was 
an outstanding success. Politics were 
not involved, inasmuch as Demo- 
crats and Republicans were there as 
fellow Kiwanians, and the speaking 
program highlighted both major 
parties and every geographical area. 
President Mosser, in the final ad- 
dress, said that Kiwanians “must get 
into politics,’ but not on a partisan 
basis. He stressed the need for a 
continuing interest in national and 
international issues and urged his 
audience to keep their representa- 
tives to the Congress constantly in- 
formed on the views, beliefs and 
feelings of the local community. 

Some four hundred Kiwanians 
from the Capital District were on 
hand to salute members of the House 
and Senate as they were introduced 
by E. K. Morris, a member of the 
board of directors of the Kiwanis 


Club of Washington, who served as 
toastmaster. A warm welcome was 
extended to the distinguished guests 
by Washington Club President A. 
Herrmann Wilson, Capital District 
Governor Michael Paul Smith of 
Towson, Maryland, and Martin T. 
Wiegand, Washington, D.C., chair- 
man of the Kiwanis Congressional 
Dinner committee. 

The Executive Committee of the 
International Board met in Washing- 
ton at the time of the Kiwanis Con- 
gressional Dinner and sat with the 
various representatives from the 
Congress at the two head tables. The 
occasion gave the trustees an oppor- 
tunity to know members of the 
House and Senate a little more in- 
timately and to discuss Kiwanis ob- 
jectives with them. 

In the major speaking roles were 
Kiwanians from the Congress who 
have excellent records of service on 
the club, district or International 
levels. Senator Alexander Wiley of 
Wisconsin and Senator John J. 
Sparkman of Alabama, both former 
district governors, recounted unusual 





* *k *k DISTINGUISHED KIWANIANS IN THE 8lst CONGRESS 


Columbus, Ohio 


Concord, New Hampshire 


Joun W. Bricker 
Styces Bripces 
Harry P. Cain 
Pau. H. DoucLas 
Water F. Georce 


Tacoma, Washington 
Hyde Park, Chicago, Illinois 


Vienna, Georgia 


* KIWANIANS IN THE SENATE *® 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
Shelby, North Carolina 


Bartow, Florida 


FRANK P. GRAHAM 
Crypr R. Hoey 
Spessarp L. HoLLanp 
Austin, Texas 
Providence, Rhode Island 
Madison, South Dakota 


LyNbon B. JouNnson 
J. Howarp McGratu 
Kare E. Munpt 


OF 


experiences in their Kiwanis careers, 
while Representative John J. Allen, 
Jr., of California, a onetime lieu- 
tenant governor, pointed to the broad 
forward steps that Kiwanis has taken 
during the past several years. Rep- 
resentative George A. Smathers of 
Florida expressed the challenging 
belief that the nation’s future welfare 
rests in the hands of service organ- 
izations such as Kiwanis. He as- 
sailed those groups which “are en- 
deavoring to influence legislation in 
their own light by tugging and pull- 
ing at members of the Congress.” 
He complimented Kiwanis Interna- 
tional for its desire to mold sound 
public opinion and lauded the organ- 
ization for sponsoring a Congres- 
sional dinner. “This is one meeting 
I can enjoy,” he declared, “because 
Kiwanis has no ulterior motives in 
holding it and no favors to ask of the 
Congress.” 

The invocation was given by the 
Reverend John W. Rustin, pastor of 
Mt. Vernon Place Methodist Church 
and a member of the Washington 
club. THE END 


Cuwetl List 


THE UNITED STATES ®& ®& & 


CLaupbE Pepper Tallahassee, Florida 


A. Wittis Ronertrson Lexington, Virginia 
Ricuarp B. Russert 


Joun J. SPARKMAN 


Winder, Georgia 
Huntsville, Alabama 


ALEXANDER WILEY Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin 


* KIWANIANS IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES *® 


Joun J. ALLEN, Jr. 
Aucust H. ANDRESEN 
J. Cates Boces 
Wituiam P. Bovron 
Water E. Bren 
OvertTON Brooks 


Oakland, California 
Red Wing, Minnesota 
Wilmington, Delaware 

Dundalk, Maryland 

Logan, Ohio 

Shrew eport, Louisiana 
Frank L. CHe er Lebanon, Kentucky 
Rosert B. CHiperFitLp 
Ratpu FE. Cuurcn 
Rosert J. Corser 
GLENN R. Davis 
Westey A. D’Ewarr 
Grorce A. DonnERO 
Ivor D. Fenton 


Canton, Illinois 

Chicago, Illinois 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 
Livingston, Montana 
Royal Oak, Michigan 


Mahanoy City, Pennsylvania 


Tuomas E, Fucare Ewing, Virginia 


Grorce M. Grant Troy, Alabama 
T. Mitter Hanpb 

Burr P. Harrison 
Racen Harvey 

A. Sypney Hervone, Jr, 
Curistian A. HERTER 


Cape May, New Jersey 
Winchester, Virginia 
New Castle, Indiana 
7 avares, fF lorida 
Brookline, Massachusetts 
Sam Hosss Salem, Alabama 
Hat Houmes 
Wart Horan 
Leroy JOHNSON 


Ellensburg, Washington 
Wenatchee, Washington 

Stockton, California 
HENDERSON LANHAM Rome, Georgia 
Gorvon L. McDonoucn  S. W. Los Angeles, California 


CHARLES P. NELSON Augusta, Vaine 


STEPHEN Pact Americus, Georgia 
Joun PHicurps 
Crarces E. Porrer 


Dwicur L. Rocers 


Banning, California 
Cheboygan, Michigan 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 
Lanspace G. Sasscer Prince GeorgesCounty, Maryland 
Rosert L. F. Sixes Crestview, Florida 
Miami, Florida 

Auburn, New York 

Austin, Texas 

N. W. Tacoma, Washington 
Columbus, Ohio 
Greenwood, Mississippi 
Enid, Oklahoma 

North Dallas-Park Cities, Texas 


Georce A. SMATHERS 
Joun Taper 

Homer THORNBERRY 
PHor C. ToLLerson 
Joun M. Vorys 
Witt M. Wuirrincton 
Georce H. WILson 
J. Frank WILson 


* FORMER KIWANIANS PRESENT FROM HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES * 


Usuer L. Burpick 
Francis Case 
Ciyve DoyLe 


H illiston, North Dakota 
Hot Springs, South Dakota 
Long Beach, California 


JouHn MCSWEENEY Wooster, Ohio 


CLAIR ENCLE 
Frank B. KEEFE 
Cunton D. McKinnon North Hollywood, California 


Red Bluff, California 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


* OTHER DISTINGUISHED KIWANIANS PRESENT *® 


Harotp H. Burton 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court 
Oscar L. CHAPMAN 


Under Secretary, Department of the Interior 


East Cleveland, Ohio 


Denver, Colorado 


Mapte T. Hare 


Denver, Colorado 


Chairman, Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Eric JOHNSTON 


Spokane, Washington 


President, Motion Picture Association of America, Inc. 


Harry E. Karr, Baltimore, Maryland, Past International President 


Joun W. Snyper, of Missouri, Secretary of the Treasury 
Tom C, Crark, of Texas, Attorney General 
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* OTHER HONORED GUESTS * 


SENATOR Francis J. Myers, of Pennsylvania 


Representative Leon H. Gavin, of Pennsylvanta 
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In his All-Kiwanis Week r 

66 | . e message, International President 
( oInge inl earnest J. Belmont Mosser will give 

conventioneers an analysis 

of Kiwanis’ role in maintaining 


in the world” 


our democracies despite the 


dangers before us. 


By J. BELMONT MOSSER 


President, Kiwanis International 





and Kiwanis-sponsored community 
service projects. Well over four mil- 
lion dollars were expended by Ki- 
wanis clubs in support of these en- 


ress in our fight against all totali- 
tarian systems that believe govern- 
ment should be the godfather of the 
people, rather than the servant. 


deavors. During these times of neither 
peace nor war, Kiwanis is faced with 


the responsibility of furnishing lead- 


ferred to the Objects of Kiwanis While these activities are tradi- 


“This writing of tional in Kiwanis, it is significant to 


pane SHAW may well have re- 
when he stated 


plays is a great matter, forming, as it note the marked trend in recent ership essential to the solution of the 

many perplexing problems confront- 
ing our two great countries. Inspired 
by our past achievements, let us re- 


double our efforts during the admin- 


years toward an expanded scope of 
club interest in public affairs. To- 
day Kiwanians represent a formid- 


does, the minds and affections of men 
in such sort that whatsoever they 
see done in show on the stage, they 
will presently be doing in earnest in able force actively promoting indi- 
istrative year ahead to bring even 
greater reality to the Objects of Ki- 
wanis International. THE END 


the world. which is but a larger vidual enterprise and_ effectively 
stage.” meeting the challenge of citizenship 

Those of us privileged to attend responsibility. We are making prog- 
this evening’s session of the Thirty- 
fourth Annual Convention of Ki- 


yAQTD Dp 7a ANITTO 
wanis International will be inspired PAST PRESI DEN 's 


to describe in detail to our fellow Ok 


Kiwanians back home what we have 
KIWANIS 


INTERNATIONAL 













just witnessed in the dramatization 
of the framing of the Kiwanis Ob- 
jects. 

We are celebrating a twenty-fifth 





anniversary this year in our observ- 
ance of All-Kiwanis Week. Twenty- 
five years ago, on the Monday eve- 
ning program of the Denver conven- 
tion, All-Kiwanis Week, then known 
as “All-Kiwanis Night,” was first ob- 
served. At that time Kiwanis em- 
braced 1240 clubs. Nearly 88,000 
members participated in that great 
synchronization of the sympathies, 
the hopes and the purposes of Ki- 
wanians everywhere with those at- 
tending the Denver convention. 

We have come a long way in the 
past twenty-five years. This week 
nearly three thousand Kiwanis clubs 
and 200,000 members are devoting 
their weekly program to expressions 
of the high resolve of fellowship, 
mutual understanding and unselfish 
service. 

Since that year men of Kiwanis 
have been “doing in earnest in the 
world” that which was portrayed in 
the writing of the play entitled, “The 
Objects of Kiwanis International.” 

Achievement reports show that in 
1948 over 97,350 members personally 
engaged in Kiwanis youth activities 


FIRST ROW: GEORGE F. HIXSON, Rochester, New York, 1916-1918: HARRY E. KARR, 
Baltimore, Maryland, 1921-1922. SECOND ROW: GEORGE H. ROSS, Toronto, Ontario, 
1922-1923; EDMUND F. ARRAS, Columbus, Ohio, 1923-1924; O. SAM CUMMINGS, Dallas, 
Texas, 1928-1929; RAYMOND M. CROSSMAN, Omaha, Nebraska, 1930-1931; CARL E. ENDI- 
COTT, North Manchester, Indiana, 1932-1933. THIRD ROW: HARPER GATTON, Madison- 
ville, Kentucky, 1935-1936; A. COPELAND CALLEN, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 1936-1937; 
BENNETT O. KNUDSON, Albert Lea, Minnesota, 1939-1940; MARK A. SMITH, Macon, Geor- 
gia, 1940-1941; CHARLES S. DONLEY, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 1941-1942; FOURTH ROW: 
FRED G. McALISTER, London, Ontario, 1942-1943; DONALD B. RICE, Oakland, California, 
1943-1944: BEN DEAN, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 1944-1945; HAMILTON HOLT, Macon, 
Georgia, 1945-1946; CHARLES W. ARMSTRONG, M.D., Salisbury, North Carolina, 1947-1948. 
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4th annual Convention 
of KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 

June 19-23, 1949 







EVENING—cONVENTION PRELUDE—ATLANTIC CITY AUDITORIUM * Organ Prelude In Memoriam— 
Mark A. Smith, Past International President, Macon Georgia.* Address—Dr. Franklin C. Fry, 
President, United Lutheran Church in America, New York, New York. 





MORNING—CcONVENTION SESSION—ATLANTIC CITY AUDITORIUM ® Organ Prelude * Call for Presen- 
tation of Colors * Presentation of International President J. Belmont Mosser—Charles W. Arm- 
strong, M.D., Immediate Past International President, Salisbury, North Carolina * Welcome— 
Frank A. Koch, Jr., Governor, New Jersey District; Daniel M. Longsdorf, President, Kiwanis 
Club of Atlantic City, New Jersey * Response—Fred G. McAlister, Past International President, 
London, Ontario * Report of Committee on Convention Program—Donald T. Forsythe, Chair- 
man, Carthage, Illinois * President’s Message—J. Belmont Mosser, International President. 
AFTERNOON—PANEL CONFERENCES (Two groups for membership under 60 and over 60): Ad- 
ministration; Community Service; Youth Services * District Caucuses * For Ladies—Reception 
to wives of International officers and visiting ladies. 

EVENING—aLL KIWANIS NIGHT—ATLANTIC CITY AUDITORIUM ° Presentation of International Coun- 
cil * Melody Maids of Beaumont, Texas * Dramatization of the Constitutional Objects—Narrator; 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Kiwanis club; Five Past International Presidents * All-Kiwanis Week 
Message—J. Belmont Mosser, International President. 





MORNING—cONVENTION SESSION—ATLANTIC CITY AUDITORIUM * Report of Committee on Finance— 
Walter J. L. Ray, Chairman, Detroit, Michigan * Report of Treasurer—J. Hugh Jackson, Palo 
Alto, California * Address—“Key Clubs’—Kenneth L. Miller, Jr., Cape May, New Jersey, 
President, Key Club International * Address—‘Circle K Club’—Alan R. Anderson, President, 
Circle K Club, Carthage College, Carthage, Illinois * Presentation of Achievement Awards—H. 
W. Driver, Chairman, Euclid, Ohio * Address—J. W. G. MacEwan, Dean of Agriculture and 
Home Economics, University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

AFTERNOON—opEN for Air Show, Golf Tournament, Sightseeing or Visiting * Conference on 
Recommendations for Nominations. 

EVENING—District Dinners * President’s Reception and Ball—Atlantic City Auditorium ° All- 
Kiwanis Talent Jamboree. 


tuesday 
june 21 





MORNING—cONVENTION SESSION—ATLANTIC CITY AUDITORIUM °® Report of Secretary—O. E. Peter- 
son, Chicago, Illinois * Address—The Honorable Karl E. Mundt, U S Senator from South 
Dakota * Report of Credentials Committee * Report of Laws and Regulations Committee— 
John E. Gorsuch, Chairman, Denver, Colorado * Preliminary Report of Committee on Resolu- 
tions—Edson H. Deal, Chairman, Nampa, Idaho ° Election of Officers. 

NOON —DISTRICT SECRETARIES Luncheon and Conference. 

AFTERNOON—PANEL CONFERENCES for Presidents and Vice-Presidents of clubs up to 60 and over 
60; Secretaries of clubs up to 60 and over 60; and Lieutenant Governors * Ladies’ Entertain- 
ment—Fashion Show. 


wednesday 
june 22 


EVENING—MAIN FEATURE ENTERTAINMENT—Atlantic City Auditorium. 





MORNING—cONVENTION SESSION—ATLANTIC CITY AUDITORIUM * Final Report of Committee on 
Resolutions—Edson H. Deal, Chairman, Nampa, Idaho * Presentation of Invitation for 1950 Con- 
vention by Miami club * Solo—Kyle MacDonnell, Soprano, Larned, Kansas * Address—Eric 
Johnston, President, Motion Picture Association of America, Inc., Washington, D.C. * Report 
of Committee on Elections * Presentation of New International Officers—Ben Dean, Past In- 
ternational President, Grand Rapids, Michigan * Remarks by President-elect. 


thursday 
june 23 
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OFFICERS, KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 1948-1949 


: MEARL. L. FAGG, Billi: 
THIRD. ROW: 


UPPER a * CORNER: BELMONT MOSSER, Presi Jent, St. Mary's, Penn- 
Vice Presiden LAUDE B. HELLMAN? 


weasy ROW: HARLES W. ARMSTRONG, M.D 


te JOHN 
{ IACKS »N 


, California 
} SECOND ROW: TRUSTE 
Ne Mexico; LEE F. CAMPBELL, 


CHAIRMEN 

OF THE 
ATLANTIC CITy 
CONVENTION 
COMMITTEES 


rica Set CORNER: 
PHILLIP 








er eral Ch rma 


err! ROW: 
WALTER C 





BREESE. Executive ( 
SECOND ROW: 


ENGL 
< 




















AC KE RSC 
FIFTH ROW: 


JEFFRIES, 
WALLIS, 
Rail & Ai 
DINGEE, 
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DISTRICT 
GOVERNORS 
FOR 1949 


FIRST ROW: 


eville, Alabama; 
California: 
31, Reisterstown, Maryland; 
OYCE linas, Durham, North Carolina; 

STUART C. SIMPSON, Florida, Monticello, Florida. 


DAVID LAWRE?N 
H. PARK N 







SECOND ROW: 

. M. SHADGETT, Georgia, Athens, Georgia; 

LAWRENCE W. SPULLER i 

Chicag ilir * RAY 
Ind 3> LLOYE 





THIRD ROW: 


SIDNEY STALLINGS, Louisiana-Mississippi-West Tennessee, 
Greenville, Mississippi; CLARENCE M. LOESELL, Michigan 
Ypsilanti, Michigan; DR. BYRON O. M 

Dakotas, Worthington, Minnesota; W. DONALD DUBAIL 
Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas, West 1, St. Louis, Missouri; 
A. G. HUNTHAUSEN, Montana, Anaconda, Montana. 


ORK, JR., Minnesota 


FOURTH ROW: 


} wa, Sioux City, lowa; 
ARTHUR L. MAY, New England, Providence, Rhode Island; 


BERNAR ] CA NE Neor 


LA 


a 


FRANK A. KOCH, JR., New Jersey, Jersey City, New 
rsey; SIMON H. REYNOLDS, New York, Rochester, New 


York: DR. CLIFFORD S. PALMER, Oh Massillon, Ohio. 


FIFTH ROW: 


OR, Ontario-Quet Maritime, Montreal 
Quebec; JOHN J. LANGENBACH, Pacific-Northwest 


Raymond, Washington; ELMER L. MENGES, Pennsylvania, 
Ambler, Pennsylvania; VINCENT MULVANEY, Rocky Mountain, 
Cheyenr Wyoming; E. PARKE SELLARD, Southwest, 


Gal up, New Mexico. 


SIXTH ROW: 

F. L. "MAC" McDONALD, Texas-Oklahoma, Denton, Texas: 
Pe - CULP, Jta } alt Lake City, Utah; 
A JR WEST, Western Canada, Calgary, Alberta: 
EMMETTE A. MANN, West Virginia, Hinton, West Virginia: 
DR OHN H. NICKELL, Wisconsin-Upper Michiaar 
Yconomowoc Wisc nsir 


CHAIRMEN OF THE 
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Try T, T ry T 
INTERNATIONAL 
FIRST ROW: H. W. "IKE" DRIVER, Achievement Reports. Euclid. Ohio: 
VERNE C. FREEMAN, Agriculture and Conservation, Lafayette Indiana; R. 
WARREN GRAFFAM, Attendance and Membership, Pittsburgh. Pennsylva- 
nia; A. V. (AL) ZIMMERMANN, Boys and Girls Work, Alexandria, Louisiana: 
SECOND ROW: RAYMOND P. WHEELER, Inter-Club Relations. Anniston. 
Alabama; GORDON TIMMONS BUTLER, Key Clubs, Fernandina, Florida: 
JOSEPH S. SHAW, Kiwanis Education and Fellowship, Atlanta, Georgia: 
PERCY K. CLARKSON, New Club Building-Canada, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 





COMMITTEES 


FIRST ROW: DON E. ENGDAHL, New Club Building-United States, Spo- 
kane, Washington; HAMILTON HOLT, Past International Presidents, Macon, 
Georgia; FRANK O. STAIGER, Programs and Music, Port Huron, Michigan; 
CHARLES H. HULSE, Public and Business Affairs-Canada, Ottawa, Ontario 
SECOND ROW: ERNEST J. LOEBBECKE, Public and Business Affairs-United 
States, Los Angeles, California; REV. HORACE BATCHELOR Support f 
Churches in Their Spiritual Aitnms, Mattoon, Illinois; LARUE F. SMITH, Under 
privileged Child, Niagara Falls, New York; EDSON H. DEAL, Resolutions, 
Nampa, Idaho. 














LT 
of the YEAR 


famous for its 


a Crry is f 
[ ocean breezes. be ‘] 


autiful gir] 
miles of 


St: 


boardwalk, 


fine hotels, top entertainment and 
warm hospitality Adrian Phillips 
and the other members of his host 
club convention committee claim 
they are cooking up a real dish for 


Kiwanis lads and 


be on hand for the 


the thousands of 
lasses who will 
International convention to be 
held on the the Atlantic 


Sunday to Thursday, June 19 to 23. 


great 


shores of 


The ingredients include a generous 
amount of fellowship, fun, outstand- 
ing speakers, a variety of entertain- 
other attractive 
that should satisfy the most exacting 
tastes of those from Canada to the 
Gulf, and from the Hawaiian Islands 
to the tip of Cape Cod who will con- 
vene at Atlantic City. 

Convention sessions have been ar- 


ment and features 


ranged to provide ample time for 
taking care of Kiwanis business, pro- 
viding the inspiration of top-flight 
speakers and laying plans for the 
continued progress of this great or- 
ganization, but they still permit con- 
vention visitors to enjoy the many 
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Here 

is a preview of the 
action-packed convention 
that you will soon 

be enjoying in 


| Atlantie City. 


By 
DONALD T. FORSYTHE 
Trustee, Kiwanis International 


Chairman, Kiwanis International Committee 


on Convention Program 


attractions offered by this famous 
resort city. 

Sunday, June 19, will be 
over to registration in the foyer of 
the huge Atlantic City Auditorium. 
The first convention session will get 
under way at 8:30 Sunday evening 
when International President J. Bel- 
mont Mosse1 
customary spiritual service, devoted 
to the observance of the primary Ob- 
ject of Kiwanis. Features of this 
convention prelude will be appropri- 
ate music arranged by International 
Programs and Music Chairman 
Frank O. Staiger, the In Memoriam 
service conducted by Past Interna- 
tional President Mark A. Smith, and 
an address by the internationally 
famous Dr. Franklin C. Fry, presi- 
dent of the United Lutheran Church 
in America. Dr. Fry is known as an 
outstanding leader in religious en- 


given 


will preside over the 


At the Congressional Dinner, 

these men discussed their convention 
tasks: left, O. E. Peterson, 
International secretary; J. Belmont 
Mosser, president; Author Don Forsythe; 
Eric Johnston; and Senator Mundt. 


in many coun- 


deavor, has traveled 
tries, and is a brilliant speaker. 
Registration will continue on Mon- 
day, and the first business session 
will get under way, under Immedi- 
ate Past President Charles W. Arm- 
strong’s direction, with an 
prelude at 9:45 in the morning. 
Frank A. Koch, Jr., governor of the 
New Jersey District and Daniel M. 
Longsdorf, president of the Kiwanis 
Club of Atlantic City, will emphasize 
the welcome being accorded visiting 
Kiwanians. Past International Presi- 
dent Fred G. McAlister will respond. 
One of the highlights of the 
vention will be the 
livered by President Mosser. 


organ 


con- 


message dae- 


Frank Staiger has provided some 
outstanding music features for this 
session, and several matters of Ki- 


wanis business will be given consid- 
eration. 

Panel held 
Monday afternoon from 2:00 to 4:30, 


conferences will be 
grouped under the headings of Ad- 
ministration, Community Service and 
Youth Services. 


cive 


L\ 


These panels W ill 


ample opportunity for 


every 


Kiwanian to participate in the dis- 


cussions and aid in sharing the en- 
thusiasm and inspiration that only 
this type of program can engende 
‘hese panels are arranged for 


attendance according to club size, 


with membership under sixty or 
over sixty. 

Caucuses of district delegations to 
select representatives to the nomi- 
nating conference and transact other 
district business will be held at five 
o'clock Monday afternoon. 

The ladies will come in for a major 
The first 
feature devoted exclusively to their 
interests will be the reception to the 
International 


share of the entertainment. 


wives of officers and 
visiting ladies to be held in the beau- 
tiful Warner Theatre at 2:30 Monday 
afternoon. Here they will be enter- 
tained by the famous Four DeLove- 
Girard Jennings, 
five-year-old wizard of the piano; 
Robert Martin, baritone; and other 
features. 

All-Kiwanis Night will be held 
Monday evening and will feature 
special musical numbers, the pres- 
entation of the International Council 
and an elaborately-staged drama- 
tization of the formation of Kiwanis 


lies: sensational 
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International Objects on this twenty- 
fifth anniversary of that historic 
event. The program will be climaxed 
by the All-Kiwanis Week message of 
President Mosser. 

Business matters will occupy a 
part of Tuesday morning’s program, 
with reports of the Finance Commit- 
tee by International Trustee Walter 
J. L. Ray and the report of Interna- 
tional Treasurer J. Hugh Jackson. 
Presidents of Key Club International 
and Circle K will be heard at this 
session. Achievement awards will be 
presented by Chairman H. W. Driv- 
er. Chief feature of the morning ses- 
sion will be an address by J. W. G. 
MacEwan, dean of agriculture and 
home economics at the University of 
Manitoba at Winnipeg. 

The Conference on Recommenda- 
tions for Nominations will be held 
Tuesday afternoon, but otherwise the 
afternoon will be free to spend as 
you wish. 

District dinners, with their fine 
fellowship and entertainment will be 
held in the various hotels Tuesday 
evening and will be followed by the 
President’s Reception and Ball. A 
ice for junior guests will also be 
1 that evening, and a continuous 
round of Kiwanis entertainment will 
be provided in the Meetin’ House. 
All these events will be held in the 
spacious Auditorium. 

The program Wednesday morning 
will be highlighted with an address 
by The Honorable Karl E. Mundt, 
United States Senator from South 
Dakota and member of the Kiwanis 
Club of Madison, South Dakota. 
International Secretary O. E. Peter- 
son will present his report. Reports 
will also be given by the Laws and 
Regulations Committee, headed by 
International Vice-President John E. 
Gorsuch and the Committee on 
Resolutions, with Edson H. Deal as 
chairman. Then, rounding out the 
proceedings, International officers 
will be elected. 

Panel conferences for presidents, 

vice-presidents, secretaries and lieu- 
tenant governors will be held Wed- 
nesday afternoon. 
- The ladies will come in for another 
exclusive when an elaborate style 
show will be presented in the ball- 
room of the Auditorium. 

The festivities will reach their 
highest tempo Wednesday night 
when the Atlantic City Kiwanians 
present a gala entertainment in the 
form of a variety show that will in- 
clude the best in professional talent 
from the New York stage, radio and 
television. Miss America of 1948 will 


be one of the attractions. 
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DR. FRANKLIN C. FRY 


As president of the United Lutheran 

Church, Dr. Fry heads an organization of 

more than 1,250,000 adult members. 

He is also a director of Church World Service and 
represented the Lutheran Church at the World 
Council of Churches Assembly in 1948. And while Dr. 
Fry was visiting Europe after VJ Day, he 

was highly honored by a Hungarian university. 





THE HONORABLE KARL E. MUNDT 


The United States Senator from South Dakota 
was first elected to Congress in 1938 and 

served in the House of Representatives until last 
year, when he became a U.S. Senator. 

An editorial writer for “Outdoor America,” Senator 
Mundt was governor of the Minnesota-Dakotas 
District of Kiwanis International in 1934 and has 
served on various International committees. 





J. W. GRANT MacEWAN 


Canadian Kiwanizns know the ability 

of Grant MacEwan, dean of home economics and 
agriculture at the University of Manitoba at 
Winnipeg. Dean MacEwan has authored some witely- 
used textbooks on animal husbandry, is a director 
of the Royal Bank of Canada and chairman of 

the Board of Review of the Prairie Farm 

Assistance Activity. 





ERIC JOHNSTON 


Six years after he began work for 

a company in Spokane, Washington, Eric Johnston 
owned that company! During his equilly 

rapid rise to international fame, Kiwanian 
Johnston has traveled widely and 

written on foreign and domestic affairs. For four 
years he was president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 





CONVENTION SPEAKERS 


The Thursday morning program the new officers will be installed by 
will begin early to enable everyone Past International President Ben 
to depart Thursday afternoon. The Dean. The convention will be 
Committee on Resolutions will make brought to a close with remarks by 
its final report and the Kiwanians _ the president-elect. 


from Miami will be on hand to invite And there you have it! Five days 
everyone to the 1950 convention of fellowship, inspiration and re- 
there. A musical feature of this ses- dedication to the great service of 


sion will be the presentation of a Kiwanis. As Adrian Phillips informs 
group of selections by Miss Kyle — us, “This will truly be a family con- 
MacDonnell, television star. The vention. We of Atlantic City are go- 
main attraction will be an address by _ ing all-out to make this the greatest 


Eric Johnston, president of the Mo- Kiwanis convention ever held. Bring 
tion Picture Association of America, the family and join in the fun. Ar- 
Inc., and charter member of the Ki- rangements have been made to pro- 


wanis club of Spokane, Washington. vide ample entertainment for boys 
At this closing session the results and girls of every age—and we mean 
of the election will be announced and _ every age!” THE END 











Mi°s A DOMESTICA, the common 
} housefly, is a dangerous critter. 


3uzzing from garbage dump to din- 


ing room, he 
homes. TB, dysentery, ty- 
phoid thirty other 
scourges cling to his hairy body. 
Like the flea and the bedbug, the 
fly is an unwanted guest. But unlike 
these two more loathsome pests, flies 
are often tolerated. Half-hearted at- 
tempts are made to control them with 


carries many diseases 
into oul 


and nearly 


window screens and swatters (which 


are usually buried beneath piles of 


newspapers). But these are very 
poor weapons to use against an en- 
emy which breeds billions of new 


recruits every year. Screening them 
out and swatting them into pulp is 
just as futile as trying to soak up the 
ocean with a blotter. 

The only effective way to eliminate 
houseflies is a community-wide blitz 


against the airborne pests. 
Flies breed in 
dumps 


filth. 
chemically 


So garbage 
fly- 


must be 


proofed. Visit an untreated dump 
this summer and you'll see swarms 
of flies and wriggling maggots (fly 
larvae) feeding upon carrion. 
member that these disgusting mag- 
gots this 
form will soon be flitting about your 
kitchen! 

Cleaning up breeding grounds is 


Re- 


will become flies, and in 


less than half of the fly-control 
job; the insects must be attacked 
throughout the community with 


DDT and other effective chemicals. 
These have proven their value to 
many citizens who have used them to 
drive musca domestica out of town. 

Savannah, Georgia was one of the 
A few years 
ago, one square mile of the commu- 


first cities to do this. 


nity’s most heavily populated area 
was blanketed with DDT mist. The 
chemical was sprayed from a truck 
with a six hundred gallon orchard 
sprayer. Untold numbers of flies 
were killed this way. 

It’s hard to find a fly swatter in 


This beach near Amityville, Long Island receives chemical treatment during the town’s war against insect pests. 


Science is helping communities get 


rid of houseflies, which are dangerous and 


unwanted guests because they carry 


diseases into millions of homes. 


Moscow, Idaho, since this community 
also conducted a successful campaign 
against the king of the summer pests. 

An anti-fly drive in Hidalgo 
County, Texas gives further proof 
that science can help citizens get rid 
of flies. This county was plagued 
with an epidemic of diarrheal dis- 
eases. Seeking to check the outbreak, 
scientists counted the area’s fly pop- 
ulation. The study revealed that the 
county had more of these insects than 
other parts of the Lone Star State! 
So medics concluded that flies were 
spreading disease. 

To prove it, government scientists 
divided the county into two districts. 
One of these was sprayed from the 
air with DDT. The second district 
wasn't treated at all. A close check 
was kept on the fly population of the 
sprayed area while the spraying con- 
tinued. And the number of flies in 
this part of Hidalgo County was 
greatly reduced. 

At the same time, children in both 





























By O. A. BATTISTA 


areas were examined, and records 
were kept of all persons contracting 
the diarrheal disease. This checkup 
that sickness in the fly- 
proofed areas decreased, while the 
sickness kept on spreading in the un- 
treated area. 

Commenting on this case, the 
United States Public Health Service 
observes: “Until the advent of DDT, 
the control of houseflies was based 
primarily upon mechanical control 
methods, space sprays and stomach 
poisons. Since DDT has become 
available, it is now possible for the 


revealed 


individual, a business or a commu- 
nity to enjoy a degree of freedom 
from flies not likely to be attained by 
older methods ... This new agent 
[DDT] is a boon to communities... 
having fly problems.” 

The airplane, as well as DDT, has 
been an important agent in the fight 
against musca domestica. During 
epidemics of flyborne diseases, planes 
are effective because they can cover 


Right, a spray truck drives 
down Main Street on its way to 
flyproof a local garbage dump. 

Utilizing the weapons of science, 
communities can really end the 
insect menace. Far right, con- 
centrated chemical treatment of 
breeding and feeding areas is 
the only effective way to kill 
musca domestica. Such ex- 
termination campaigns are being 
conducted to combat disease 
epidemits spread by houseflies. 
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large areas completely and swiftly. 
The airplanes fly in parallel swaths 
over the community, leaving trails of 


DDT aerosol. Only about one-half 
pound per acre is necessary for most 
fly abatement. 

Belief that flies carry polio has 
spurred the use of air dusting in 
communities endangered by this 
crippling disease. In conjunction 
with attack, extraordinary 
precautions are usually taken to kill 
flies where they are most common— 
ice cream shops, dairies, rendering 
plants, slaughter houses and garbage 
disposal centers. 

When polio hit Paterson, New 
Jersey in July 1945, two and one- 
half tons of DDT (about two pounds 
per acre) were spread through four 
square miles of the city. And the 
town’s garbage dumps were thor- 
oughly treated with a ten per cent 
DDT emulsion. As a result, the fly 


aerial 


population was reduced to twenty- 
five per cent of normal for twenty 





During this time, there were 
less new cases of polio. 


days. 


And polio cases decreased when 
Rockford, Illinois sprayed two tons 
of DDT over certain wards in that 
city. This cost about $7000, and 
similar fly control work in Paterson 
cost $12,000. Flies and goldfish in 
outdoor ponds were the only casual- 
ties—there were no reports of dam- 
age to plants, birds or animals. There 
were few complaints from people 
whose property was sprayed with 
DDT emulsion. 

These last-minute attempts to con- 
trol polio by killing flies are like 
locking the barn door after the horse 
has been stolen. If anti-fly programs 
had been carried out before the epi- 
demics, there might have been no 
epidemics. 

The housefly is a deadly enemy all 
year round. But with the effective 
chemical weapons available, every 
community can protect itself against 
musca domestica. THE END 
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row 







Scelence 


As part of a new and fast-growing “profession,” baby sitters are faced with 


odd problems which can only be solved when parents, sitters and 


child psychologists meet to talk things over. 


| goa omagpecengesceggroecte ae fod 
ting has not yet reached the 
of Af- 
should, the native 


Mrs. Ubangi 


would have a more pleasant life if 


primitive tribes in the heart 
rica, but if it 
mothers would love it 


occasionally she could pay someone 
to stay with the little Ubangis while 
she traipsed off to some tribal dance. 

It is doubtful, however, if the late 


carriers of the White Man’s Burden 
were able to take along a manual for 
baby sitters, because baby sitting, 


like streamlined cars and deep- 


freeze ice boxes, is something new 
even on the American scene. 

Yet, in spite of its newness, sitting 
has already lost its novelty and has 
become a recognized profession. In 
fact, the art of keeping the kids is 
now being reduced to a science, al- 
though there is still considerable in- 
crowd argument over whether, as a 


science, it is social or natural. 
Certainly the 
high school 


picture of a junior 
] 


girl or boy shoveling 





























Every 
means 
sittee. 
refuse 


child for which a 
she can devote 
Realizing 


extra fees that discourage “mass” 


By JOE KIZZIA and ROBERT BEIGHLEY 


strained carrots into baby brother, or 
telling sister y about 
a panda bear that could play an ac- 


a bedtime story 


cordion, has taken its place as a part 
of the routine of child rearing in 
American homes, 

Because baby sitting has mush- 
roomed so much in the last four or 
five years, the whole profession still 
has an aura of haphazardness about 
it. Only lately 
much the peculié 


that seem common to a 


las anyone thought 
about ir problems 
ll who sit— 
like how to get home safely after 
midnight, how to bathe a baby, and 
how to keep from getting kicked in 
the shins. Such problems recently 
were talked over at a school in 
“Child Sitting’ at the YWCA in 
Evanston, Illinois. 

This YWCA school was the work 
of Dr. Viola Theman, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education at Northwestern 
University. Miss Theman appointed 
a board of experts—home economics 
teachers from the schools of the 
community, representatives of the 
YWCA, and other members of the 
Northwestern teaching  staff—and 
together they worked out the plan 
for the school. There were three 


responsible 
each 
either 
or demand 
sitting jobs. 


sitter is 
attention to 
youths 

children 


less 
this, 
watch too 


some 
many 
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75-minute sessions, including a panel 
discussion, and most of the problems 
of the sitting profession were covered 
in these three meetings. 

The majority of the “students” in 
Dr. Theman’s classes were teen-age 
girls already in the business, a char- 
acteristic that seems to be true of 
teen-age girls everywhere in the 
country. There were a few older 
heads, and even a few boys, however, 
and enrollment for the course was 
nearly a hundred. “Child Sitter Cer- 
tificates” were awarded to the grad- 
uates of the school, and the YWCA 
made up a list of the graduates to 
hand out to parents in Evanston. 

While a few schools in other cities 
have tried to teach prospective sitters 
the rudiments of the trade, Dr. The- 
man’s school was, in a way, unique. 
It tried, by using the panel discus- 
sion, to meeting of minds 
among the parents, the various ex- 
perts on child care, and the sitters 
themselves. By bringing the par- 
ents and sitters together in this way 
the experts may have unknowingly 
laid the groundwork for a future 
Parent-Sitters Association, a thing 
which, considering the present status 
of baby sitting, could easily take its 
place alongside the Parent-Teachers 
Association as a guiding force in the 
lives of American children. 

Because so many of the students at 
the Evanston school were already 
sitters anyway, they breezed right 
through the usual lectures on feed- 
ing, playing, sitter’s pay, and how to 
call the cops if a burglar comes. In- 
stead, they jumped into a discussion 
of other problems that have sorely 
pressed many a sitter’s mind. 

One girl who attended the Evan- 


form a 
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ston classes came up with the situa- 
tion of having been short-changed, 
which is something all sitters nat- 
urally have a horror of. The way the 
children’s father accomplished the 
short-changing in this girl’s case was 
in itself rather novel. He took the 
sitter home, and as she got out of the 
car, gave her a handful of small 
change. She couldn’t stand there 
and count it in the dark, and when 
she got inside she found she was 
short a dollar and a half. Being shy 
—as are most of the younger sitters— 
this girl didn’t call the parents and 
ask for her full pay. 

An epic tale that keeps turning up 
wherever baby sitters gather is the 
one about the sitter who arrived on 
the job and found he was to take care 
































of the family’s seven children, rang- 
ing like stairsteps from six months 
to eleven years. He not only had to 
get dinner and feed the children, 
which was bad enough, but had to 
look after a remarkably unfriendly 
family dog as well. 

This situation can actually happen, 
and did, as one of the boys at the 
Evanston school didn’t hesitate to 
say. But such a problem is obvi- 
ously not so prevalent as its first 
cousin: having the neighbor’s chil- 
dren herded in on the sitter at the 
last minute. 

Professional sitters don’t go for this 
practice at all, although there usually 
isn’t much they can do about it. Par- 
ents, who can be thoughtless and 

(See sirT1nc page 53) 


Left, sitters raid the family ice 

box. At the conference in Evanston, the 
baby-watchers discussed whether they 
should eat their employers’ food and 
whether sitters should have any 
company. Sometimes the sitters work 
together and split the wages. Above, 
sitters attending the Evanston classes 
learn to do routine tasks correctly 
and how to meet with any emergencies, 
such as injury, fire and burglary. 

These classes qualify the baby 

sitters for their responsibilities. 
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| AM SITTING HERE wishing there was only one Roe 
Fulkerson. My name is a bit unusual. You would think 
it quite possible that there might be half a dozen men 
named John Smith or Bill Brown, but it would not seem 
probable that there could be three of me, would it? 
There are, and we are always getting ourselves confused. 

First, there is the fundamental me. Nobody knows that 
me. It is the real me. When I stop to think it over, not 
even my wife knows the real me. Only I know that Roe 
Fulkerson. I can’t even describe him here, because the 
minute I start to do so, I instantly change into the other 
one of me that I am going to tell you about next. The me 
whom no one knows but myself is not a very nice person. 
He is envious, he is jealous, he is sensitive to little slights 
not intended; he has a dreadful inferiority complex 
which he is always trying to hide by a great big bluff. 
He is as human and childish a person as I have ever 
known. My only consolation in knowing no one else so 
petty, so silly and so stupid is in realizing that I do not 
know the real man who is hidden in my closest friend. 
Occasionally, in time of great grief, awful anger or 
supreme happiness, my friend will open the window and 
let me get a peek at his real self, but the window closes 
quickly and he becomes another man. 

The second me that I am eternally getting mixed up 
with the real me is the Roe Fulkerson I pretend to be. 
That fellow has high altruistic principles. He is a noble 
guy who always tries to appear to the best advantage. He 
pretends to be a profound thinker, a person of intellect. 
I have to smile when I think about him and compare him 
with the fellow nobody knows. At times my wife sees 
the fraud in the Roe Fulkerson I pretend to be, and so 
do my closest friends, but he has held the pose for so 
long that there are times when he fools even himself. 

This second me, this actor strutting his stuff and pre- 
tending, is the most annoying one of us. He is the fellow 
who makes public speeches; he is the one who pretends 
to be modest; he probably is the one who is writing this 
page. I never can tell just when he takes possession of 
me, because I have pretended for so long that sometimes 
I get that self mixed up with my real self and become 
that man. 

This second self is a good loser. The difference be- 
tween a good loser and a poor loser is that the poor loser 
is the real man, while the so-called good loser 
is a chap who can hide behind the laughing indifference 
of the man he pretends to be. This noble creature I pre- 
tend to be is the soul of honor. He never takes advantage 
of an opponent. He never says an unkind word about 
his enemies. He pretends to like them all and feel sorry 
because they misunderstand him. Come to think it over, 
I don’t see that this man I pretend to be is a much nicer 
person than the man I really am. 

Then there is the third me. That is the person that 
people who know me think I am. They, being posers also, 
realize that the man I pretend to be is quite a bit nicer 
than the man I really am. Because they, too, pose, they 






the three of us 
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discount my strutting and my play acting, and what they 
think of me constitutes my reputation. That me is as 
varied as the number of people who know me, because 
each has a different opinion of me. The real me cringes 
before public opinion because that me has a childish de- 
sire to please. The me I pretend to be scorns public 
opinion and ahead with a pretense of rugged 
individualism quite remarkable. 

If you have not already turned this page and started 
to look at the pretty pictures, let me explain that what 
is true of me is equally true of you. There are three 
people running around in your clothes, belonging to your 
lodge, and married to your wife. I just want you to real- 
ize this before I go any further, so that perhaps you will 
go along with me sympathetically. 

The reason for all this thoughtfulness about myself is 
that I have recently gone through a political campaign. 
For the first time in my life, I have run for office. I have 
stumped a county and bragged about myself and what 
a fine man I am. I have heard from the platform and 
from my political scouts ¢he opinion other people have 
of me. All of it bad! Some of the bad things are the 
truth; many of them are lies or honest mistakes. The 
real me has not been involved in the campaign at all. 

From that political campaign I went immediately to 
a Kiwanis convention where most of the people were 
prejudiced in my favor. Most of them seemed to think 
kindly and feel tolerantly about me. The contrast be- 
tween the opinion of other people about me in that po- 


goes 


litical campaign, and the opinion the people evidently 
had of me at the Kiwanis convention, gave me pause. I 
am childishly desirous of being liked. My real self likes 
almost everyone and wants to be liked in turn. My 
spirit is like a little dog going to the feet of every man, 
woman and child, and wagging its tail in anticipation of 
a kindly pat on the head. 

These recent experiences have been good for me. They 
have shown me the joy that would be mine if I could 
just be the me I really am, no matter how poor a show- 
ing I would make. I have realized the futility of posing 
before people for what I am not, in order to influence 
their judgment of me. After all, in any real crisis, at any 
time when I am very happy, when I am very sad, when 
I am very angry, the real me breaks right through the 
shell of the pretended me, and I don’t fool any one much 
except myself. 

The experiences I have just gone through tend to make 
me long for a chance to be the real Roe Fulkerson, no 
matter what his weaknesses or his sins. I want to be 
what I am, not eternally trying to pretend to be some- 
thing I am not. I want to be honest with everyone. I am 
going to try it out carefully on my friends and see if I 
can get away with it. Maybe, if I stop posing before 
them, they will stop posing before me. 

Just the same, I am sure that if some day the real me 
could meet the real you, the two of us would be great 
friends. THE END 
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A New 
Migh tit 


W HILE ECONOMISTS, sociologists 
and politicians seek their own 
solutions to the needs of mankind, 
men of other sciences, biochemistry 
and nutrition, feeling that “hunger is 
the heart of the world’s troubles,” 
are making dramatic progress in 
solving the problem of supplying low 
cost and nutritious food for the mal- 
nourished and starving. 

Blazing a trail in such research is 
the development of a_ sensational 
new food by Dr. Henry Borsook, 
professor of biochemistry at the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology work- 
ing under a grant made possible by 
Mr. Clifford E. Clinton, well-known 
Los Angeles philanthropist and 
restaurateur, and the California 
Dehydrators’ Association. This re- 
search might prove to be the nutri- 
tionists’ answer to those who view 
with alarm the waste of our world 
food sources through the inroads 
made on them by increased popula- 
tion, greater longevity and soil ex- 
ploitation. 

Called Multi-Purpose Food, Dr. 
Borsook’s product utilizes the out- 
put of both farm and factory. For the 
present it is made only for the Meals 
for Millions Foundation, Incorpo- 
rated, a non-profit organization of 
Los Angeles, founded by Mr. Clinton 
and dedicated to feeding the world’s 
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N UNION 


By WALKER Y. BROOKS 


The amazing new Multi-Purpose Food is 


jammed with health and fits into the menu of 


every family from China to Puerto Rico 


hungry people, but its implications 
are so far-reaching domestically that 
it looms large as a potent factor for 
combating increased food costs in 
this country. 

Multi-Purpose Food is a soybean 
derivative to which minerals, syn- 
thetic vitamins and flavoring mate- 
rials have been added. It may be 
used either as a meal in itself when 
boiled with water for ten minutes, 
or as a supplement to regular items 
of diet. It has a meat-like taste when 
used by itself, but when added to 
other food takes on the taste and 
consistency of that food. Two ounces, 
dry weight, of Multi-Purpose Food 
provide the approximate nutritive 
equivalent of a serving of beef, a 
glass of milk and a normal serving 
of green peas and potatoes. This is 
equivalent to a fully balanced meal 
at a cost of only three cents for a 
serving of eight ounces. Its tendency 
to acquire the taste of added ingredi- 
ents makes it acceptable to people 
of widely varying tastes and eating 
habits. 

Multi-Purpose Food is far more 
stable than other foods in that it 
requires no refrigeration, is more 
concentrated, can be shipped in one- 
tenth the space of other foods. It is 
cheaper because vegetable protein 
like that contained in the soybean 


costs only a fraction of that required 
to produce animal protein. 

For years scientists have recog- 
nized the soybean as the most com- 
plete natural foodstuff that we have. 
Chinese have eaten “soys” for years, 
and in the United States nutritionists 
have long pointed out that the soy- 
bean protein is as good as the protein 
of meat. 

This “Cinderella of Agriculture” 
contains all the amino acids required 
for human consumption. Last year, 
in spite of their industrial use, a 
large portion of the more than 200,- 
000,000 bushels of soybeans raised by 
American farmers went into feeding 
cattle which returned only a fraction 
of the precious protein content as 
meat or milk. 

As a weapon against inflation it is 
estimated that this nation’s soy crop 
could, with planning, provide up to 
180,000,000 meals of Multi-Purpose 
Food daily, without depriving the 
American table of any accustomed 
item of food. Thus, utilizing the par- 
ticularly high nutritional value of 
the soybean as a protein food, as a 
contrast to cereal, would release 
from six to ten million tons of wheat 
a year for other world requirements, 
as well as provide huge quantities 
of soybean oil. The latter would 
result in lessened pressures on the 
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price of wheat, margarine and soap. 

And considered from the stand- 
point of value received from har- 
vesting it, for every ten man-hours 
of work expended in its production, 
soy will yield 128 per cent of one 
annual need of calories, con- 
three per cent or 


man's 
trasted 


with beef, 
whole wheat, 122 per cent. 


Underlying the development of 
Multi-Purpose Food were these 
known facts about nutrition and 


scientinc foods: 
demonstrated 
the 


Biochemists have 
that it 


human food supply by making palat- 


possible to increase 
able and nutritious many products 


not generally regarded as human 
foods. Cheap foods can be fortified 
to provide the nutritive elements 
commonly found only in scarce and 
expensive foods 

‘The purpose of food is nutrition,” 
Dr. Borsook emphasizes. “Nutrition 
is what matters. Plenty of food does 
not mean plenty of nutrition. A diet 
is adequate only when it supplies 
adequate amounts of all the nutritive 
essentials. These are: calories; pro- 
tein of quality; 
principally calcium, iron, phosphates 


good minerals— 
and iodine; plus certain vitamins. 
“No nutritive essential can replace 
single one is low or 
that diet is a 
disease-producing diet, even when 


another. If a 
missing in a diet, 
all other essentials are provided in 
abundance. 

“One other great discovery—revo- 
lutionary for the 
that it matters little to the physiology 
of the body where these nutritive 
essentials come from. They may come 
from nature or the laboratory. That 
means we can bring to our nutri- 
tional needs, not only the land and 
labor of men, but our great 
technology, our factories, our power, 
our scientific knowledge, our brains 


world’s good—is 


also 


as well as our brawn.” 

On the credit side of synthetic 
vitamins are their positive virtues of 
being cheaper, more convenient and 
often more useful than the identical 
vitamins in natural food, as well as 
being identical to them in every 
respect, chemically and physiolog- 
ically. The calcium and iron of many 
mineral salts are the equal of the 
calcium in milk or the iron in meat. 
The vitamins generated, for instance, 
in the liver of a fish by eating vege- 
tation in the ocean can be duplicated 
in the laboratory by scientists with 
a man-made mechanical liver. 

These basic scientific facts, plus 
the knowledge that soy, containing 
the highest quality protein found in 
abundance in the vegetable kingdom, 
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Housewives living in countries where nourishing foods are scarce enthusiastically 


welcome the Multi-Purpose Food which Americans are sending overseas. 


Last year 


500,000 meals of this soybean concentrate were donated to the Friendship Train. 


provided a cheap source of raw ma- 
terial and enabled Dr. Borsook to 
work out the formula for Multi- 
Purpose Food. 

The process involved in the manu- 
facture of the food calls for first 
cracking the soybean in a hammer 
mill and then forcing the cracked 
beans through a steam-jacketed pipe 
under heat (190 degrees) and pres- 
sure. This approximately 
ninety-four per cent of the oil, the 
moisture, and produces a cake from 
which the naturally bitter taste of 
the is removed and in which 
certain other desired chemical 
changes have occurred to make the 
protein more available physiolog- 
ically for human food. 

This soy cake is then put back 
into the hammer mill and converted 
to the dry grit consistency of Multi- 
Purpose Food. The seasoning, vita- 
mins and minerals are then blended 
in proper proportions and in turn 
mixed with the soy grits. The prod- 
uct is then packaged. 

A comparative analysis of the nu- 
tritive elements of Multi-Purpose 
Food with other elements of diet 
having high nutritional value, reveals 
that, compared with one pound of 
fresh beef, a pound of Multi- 
Purpose Food in its concentrated 
state contains forty-nine per cent 
more calories (the measure for 
human energy); 130 per cent more 
protein (for building and repairing 
330 per cent more 


removes 


SOY 


body tissues); 


calcium (for sound bones and teeth). 
Compared with whole fresh eggs the 
new food contains 253 per cent more 
calories; 368 per cent more protein; 
192 per cent more Vitamin A (for 
the eyes, skin and mucous surfaces). 
Multi-Purpose Food also contains 
109 per cent more Vitamin A than 
dry whole milk, 100 per cent more 
Vitamin B-1 than dry skim milk. 

How Multi-Purpose Food benefits 
children nutritionally was evidenced 
by a controlled feeding test con- 
ducted recently among a group of 
children in an Austrian school, 
where forty-two fifth-graders were 
fed merely one ounce of the food 
in their soup every weekday over a 
three-month period, while a group of 
thirty-one children in the fourth 
grade received the same diet with- 
out Multi-Purpose Food. All chil- 
dren were ten to eleven years of 
age; all weighed between fifty and 
sixty pounds when the test began. 

The average gain in height for 
the children getting a regular diet of 
Multi-Purpose Food was three times 
that of the group who did not. The 
average gain in weight of the group 
receiving Multi-Purpose Food ex- 
ceeded that of the other group by 
fifty per cent. 

Here in America a similar school 
lunch feeding program is being car- 
ried on in the Tennessee Mountains 
under the joint supervision of the 
Save the Children Federation and 
Dr. Mary deGarmo Bryan, Director 
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of Nutrition Management, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, in co- 
operation with federal and state offi- 
cials of Tennessee. The outcome may 
have significant value in raising the 
nutritional levels of America’s chil- 
dren. 

The present as well as the antici- 
pated need for our agricultural and 
meat products is too immense for 
their markets to be endangered in 
the foreseeable future by Multi- 
Purpose Food. This promising new- 
comer to the dietary arena wants 
to play on the team, not furnish the 
opposition. Furthermore, Multi- 
Purpose Food is not likely to sup- 
plant entirely our regular foods, 
because it would not be acceptable, 
in itself, as an exclusive diet. 

But if meat elects to price itself 
out of the market—that is another 
thing. In this connection it would 
appear to be good public relations 
on the part of meat packers to tell 
housewives how to prepare Multi- 
Purpose Food with meat to make 
the latter go much further and hence 
lower the cost per serving to the 
ultimate consumer. 

As a “stretcher” for meat and 
dairy products and for putting the 
brakes on spiraling food costs, Multi- 
Purpose Food presents an intriguing 
picture. Actual tests have proved 
that a family of four can save up- 
wards of ten dollars a month on its 
food bill by using Multi-Purpose 
Food as an extender, deriving more 
nutrition in the bargain. 

One housewife testified 





she was 





saved buying meat for at least three 
meals a week by using Multi- 
Purpose Food with small amounts 
of meat or fish. For instance, one- 
half pound of hamburger, when 
mixed with one cup of Multi-Purpose 
Food and a little seasoning, was suffi- 
cient for her family, where ordinarily 
a full pound of meat had been re- 
quired. On another occasion two 
slices of pork roll (instead of four), 
ground, mixed with three-fourths 
cup of Multi-Purpose Food, a little 
onion and shaped into patties, proved 
a completely satisfying meat course. 

A tablespoonful of Multi-Purpose 
Food added to a sub-par soup will 
make it go further, enhance its nu- 
tritional value to equal that of a fully 
balanced meal. When scooped from 
the bottom of the bowl Multi- 
Purpose Food pleases the palate with 
a faint meaty taste, like the granules 


that come with a spaghetti meat 
sauce. 
When the tragic plight of the 


Navajo Indians became apparent, an 
original gift of 6500 pounds of Multi- 
Purpose Food (50,000 meals) was 
made to the impoverished tribes by 
the Meals for Millions Foundation. 
Funds from the general public, 
religious and civic groups make such 
contributions possible, the founda- 
tion providing a meal for each three 
cents contributed. Multi-Purpose 
Food, which had already been found 
highly acceptable to the Navajo 
taste, accustomed to a corn diet, was 
rushed to the tribes as part of the 
Navajo Trail Caravan and was 


A dietitian shows a Navajo medicine man how to prepare the new food. His people 
received 6000 pounds of Multi-Purpose Food, which helped ward off starvation. 
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credited to a great extent with over- 
coming extreme malnutrition in the 
areas where it was distributed. 
Another aid in mass feeding cred- 
ited to Multi-Purpose Food occurred 
in the Spring of 1948 when a total 
of 50,000 meals were made available 
to a colony of 40,000 migrant workers 
stranded in California’s San Joaquin 
Valley. 
These 
make the 


Valley in 


who annually 
the Imperial 
the south to work the 
farms up north, were marooned 
when the 1948 drought hit and the 
crop failed to mature. Relief agencies, 
swamped with appeals for food, 
asked Meals for Millions for help. It 
came, with the result that large 
numbers of destitute workers found 


workers, 
trek from 


their way back from the brink of 
starvation. 
While Multi-Purpose Food has 


provided startling revelations at 
home, its real success has been in 
fighting starvation abroad. In a little 
over two years worldwide relief 
agencies have purchased at minimum 
cost enough Multi-Purpose Food 
from the foundation to supply more 
than eight million meals in foreign 
countries. In addition, the founda- 
tion has donated than three 
million meals to these same agencies, 
and has made it possible for indivi- 
dual Americans to buy and send 
almost two million meals of Multi- 
Purpose Food directly to thcir rela- 
tives and friends overseas. 

Not the least among the advan- 
tages of the food for use overseas is 
that it takes up so little shipping 
space. For example, one boxcar of 
canned Multi-Purpose Food, 
tributed by the Foundation to last 
year’s Friendship Train, contained 
500.000 meals. 

Moreover, in connection with the 
current Berlin air lift, a 10,000 pound 
shipment of Multi-Purpose Food 
(equivalent to 80,000 meals), like the 
foundation has offered our Berlin 
authorities for that express purpose, 
could be transported in one plane 
with cargo space to spare! 

The basic formula for Multi-Pur- 
pose Food is unrestricted, and in 
view of the food’s adaptability to the 
diets and eating habits of people 
from China to Puerto Rico, the foun- 
dation hopes to encourage, through 
today’s proven achievements in 
relieving distress, the eventual pro- 


more 


con- 


duction of Multi-Purpose Food 
abroad under sponsorship of the 
foundation. This is in line with the 


ultimate aim of Meals for Millions to 
prevent famine rather than relieve 
famine. THE END 











KENTUCKY 


annual 


JENKINS, With part of the proceeds from 
their Kiwanians in 
Jenkins will pay for the services of a mobile dental 

This clinic will treat 


fourth minstrel show, 


clinie visiting the community. 
and examine 1500 school children. 


Girl 


Rapids 


GRAND Kent County 
Scout thanks to Grand 
Kiwanians who have given $5000 to erect this build- 


RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


will have a lodge, 
ing. The lodge will be put up on Scout property 

Lake Michigan. The new building will hold 
one hundred girls and about twenty leaders. 


aioneg 


EUSTIS, FLORIDA 
community a new Chamber of Commerce building 
G. A. Pierce, J. B. Reilly, D. R. Igou and A. H. Ash- 


] 


ord 


Kiwanians here have given their 


all Kiwanians—were on the building commit- 


tee, appointed by the city council. 


GAINESVILLE, GEORGIA To promote the raising of 
better beef cattle and pasturage in Hall County, the 
Kiwanis Club of Gainesville has planned a contest 
for 4-H boys throughout the county. Each partic- 

ipant is now caring for one acre of hay, grain or 

pasture. The quality of these young farmers’ pro- 
duce will win points, and the youth with the highest 
score when the contest ends will win a registered 
white-face calf. Five additional points will be given 
the boy who can think up the cleverest name for the 


prize calf 


WACO, TEXAS A four-hour radio auction, the first of 

its kind held in Waco, was sponsored by the Ki- 
of this community. Local merchants pro- 
including a new car—in 
radio advertising time. After each item 
Pro- 
ceeds from the auction will be used for the Kiwa- 
Toy Chest and Children’s Wardrobe projects. 


Wanians 


vided many prizes ex- 
change fo 


was described, listeners phoned in their bids. 


nians’ 


ALBION, NEBRASKA A mobile tuberculosis X-ray 
unit has been brought to Albion by the Kiwanis club 
of this community. 


MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA ~~ Kiwanians in town 
have met with high school vocational teachers and 
formulated a plan for advising students about differ- 
ent occupations. The Kiwanians also furnish speakers 
and help during their last 
semester in high school. 


this 


advisers to seniors 


EAGLE ROCK, CALIFORNIA “March to Church in 
March” was the slogan for Eagle Rock Kiwanians’ 
recent campaign to increase church attendance. 
Posters, window stickers and newspaper publicity 


% 


helped the club carry out a successful campaign 
which won the support of churchmen, educators and 
the mayors of Los Angeles and Glendale. 


BOONVILLE, INDIANA More than fifty leading busi- 
nessmen have cooperated with the Kiwanis Club of 
Boonville in 
vocational guidance information. Classrooms, rather 


presenting high school students with 


than auditoriums, are used for guidance sessions, 
because the smaller rooms encourage close contact 
between students and advisers. 


FERNDALE, MICHIGAN No important was at 
stake when voters held a recent election in Ferndale 
and surrounding communities. But the turnout in 
Ferndale was the second largest in this city’s his- 
tory. And Ferndale led all neighboring towns in 
the percentage of registered voters who cast ballots. 

The reason for this was an extensive “Get-Out- 
the-Vote” campaign led by Ferndale Kiwanians. 
The service clubbers painted eye-catching slogans 
on sidewalks, won newspaper support for their drive, 
and placed stickers on the windows of automobiles 
and stores. 


issue 


VOTE 


MARCH 21 
APRIL 4 





shown painting get- 
conducted a _ vigorous 


Michigan Kiwanians, 
sidewalk, 
citizenship drive during a recent local election campaign. 


These Ferndale, 
out-the-vote signs on the 
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GATE, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFCRNIA 
For Kiwanians of this club, St. Patrick’s Day was 
more Latin American than Irish! Guests of honor at 
the club’s meeting that day were distinguished 
visitors from south of the border. Captain Ary dos 
Santos Rongel, head of the Brazilian Navy Good 
Will Mission, attended with his wife and diplomats 
from Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, Salvador, Honduras, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru and 
Uruguay. The US Army and Navy were also repre- 
sented. Dr. H. W. O’Grady, lieutenant governor of 
California-Nevada District Division II and Harold 
Taggart, lieutenant governor of California-Nevada 
District Division XVII, came to the banquet. Tele- 
grams of good will were read from International 
Treasurer J. Hugh Jackson; Past International 
President Donald B. Rice; H. Park Arnold, governor 
of the California-Nevada District; and Governor 
Earl Warren of the State of California. 

The guest speaker was Captain Rongel, who told 
of his trip, which started last September in Rio de 
Janeiro and has since taken him 18,000 miles. 

Charles O. Jones, president of the Golden Gate 
club, gave the captain an honorary membership in 
the club and a plaque bearing the Objects of 
Kiwanis International. 


CITY, IOWA _ Kiwanians here have paid for 
swimming classes for thirty-three youths in the 
YMCA Boys Club. their other 
activities: making plans for a water system to be 
installed in the local Kiwanis Girl Scout Camp, and 
continued support of the Strauser Home for Delin- 
quent Children. 


Some of recent 


WASHINGTON 
annual “Harmony Lane” 


The Okanogan club’s 
minstrel show was based 
this year. For 
hours the performers entertained more than eight 
hundred people with songs and satires of the good 
old days. Proceeds from the show will be used for 


youth work. 


upon the gay nineties theme two 


The champion pancake eater 
of McPherson is an eight-year-old boy who downed 
twenty-five flapjacks during the Kiwanis-sponsored 
Pancake Festival in McPherson. About 2350 other 
people—less voracious than the champ—came to the 
affair, where Kiwanians served them flapjacks, 
syrup and coffee. Back in the kitchen, service 
clubbers washed dishes and prepared food for the 
crowd from 7 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

Twelve groups of entertainers performed for 
fifteen minutes each during the day, and the inter- 
vening time was filled with recorded music. A local 
radio station, which had been plugging the event 
for several days, originated two broadcasts from 
the festival. A Kiwanis quartette sang in one of 
these programs. 

Each person who bought a fifty cent ticket was 
entitled to eat Kiwanis pancakes as many times as 
he wanted while the festival was in progress. During 
this time, 448 pounds of flour, 113 pounds of butter, 
forty-five gallons of syrup and forty-four pounds of 
coffee were consumed! These and other ingredients 
cost $293, and total income from this event was 
$1153. So the McPherson Kiwanians made more 
than $850 to be used for underprivileged boys and 
girls work. 
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Kiwanian Frank McVey, Jr., of the Lexington, Kentucky club, 
watches a nurse from the local Good Samaritan Hospital put 


a 


LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 


baby 


into the respirator-inhalator bought by this club. 


A drive to get funds for a 
respirator-inhalator was begun last September by 
They donated a $200 award, 
received for tickets to the “Plug Horse 
Derby,” and following a public appeal, the service 
clubbers gave enough to buy the $600 machine for 
the local Good Samaritan Hospital. 


Lexington Kiwanians. 


selling 


BAXTER SPRINGS, KANSAS The Baxter Springs Ki- 


SCRANTON, 


CHESTER, WEST 


MITCHELL, SOUTH DAKOTA 


wanians’ twenty-sixth annual Whiz Bang Minstrel 
Show the service club $1750 that will be 
used to help underprivileged children. More than 
1320 attended the show, put on by an eighty-two 


brought 


man Cast. 


PENNSYLVANIA As part of Boys Club 
Week, Scranton Kiwanians entertained thirty-six 
boys club members and their leaders, who put on a 
special program for Kiwanis. 


VIRGINIA More than one year ago, 
Chester decided that the community 
needed some things that were too big for one service 
group to obtain. So the Kiwanians organized a 
“United Organizations” group, made up of thirty- 
four members from various service clubs and fra- 
ternal groups in Chester. Together these people have 
accomplished much. 

First, a course of free art instructions was made 
available to youngsters in the local schools. Then 
UO helped Chester youths set up a 
center, which is growing in popularity. And when 
their scout troops needed equipment, the United 
Organizations raised money to buy it. A UO safety 
program has reduced the number of highway acci- 
dents around Chester. 


Kiwanians 


recreation 


An oxygen tank, given 
to the town’s police force by the Kiwanis Club of 
Mitchell, will be carried in a squad car for 
emergency resuscitation. 
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This youngster is about to throw the first rock in a junior 
for the Rainy River district. Fort Francis, 
ten-rink sporting 


bonspiel tourney 


Ontario Kiwanians sponsored this event. 


MORGANTON, NORTH CAROLINA This Kiwanis 
club recently sponsored a tree-planting project in 
cooperation with the North Carolina Forest Service. 
The club paid $2.50 per thousand for eight thousand 
seedling poplars that were given to a local farm 
foreste1 

This man distributed the seedlings to farmers, 
GI agricultural students, 4-H Club boys and Boy 
Scouts. Then the farm forester checked to see that 
the trees were planted correctly on bottomlands and 
hillsides in Burke County. 

Reporting that this project was extremely success- 
ful, the farm forester declared: “This is the first time 
in the county’s history that more than two or three 
persons have done anything about propagating this 

.. The Kiwanis club has 

started a movement which should bring about really 


important species of tree. 


significant results in the years to come.” 
The Morganton Kiwanians are planning other 
seedling programs later this year. 


ELMIRA, NEW YORK The agricultural committee of 
this club has ordered 35,000 trees that will be planted 
by 4-H youths and Kiwanians. The service clubbers 
themselves will put out 8000 to 10,000 seedlings. 


VAN NUYS, CALIFORNIA 
nouncing where and when local service clubs meet 
have been put up beside highways leading into Van 
Nuys. Kiwanians-—who believed that mass presen- 
tation of these club announcements would be more 
effective than single, scattered signs—organized this 


Five clusters of signs an- 


project, 
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Van Nuys, California Kiwanians put up clusters of service 
club signs like the one shown above, because they believe 
each group will benefit from entertaining visiting members. 
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COLUMBUS, INDIANA The public affairs committee 

of this club has asked local magazine dealers to help 
eliminate objectionable comic books. A list of fifty- 
two bad publications was given to each dealer and 
mailed to distributors who supply these dealers. The 
committee’s action was endorsed by other service 
clubs, the Ministerial Association, school authorities 
and the PTA. 


RICHMOND, BRITISH COLUMBIA As part of their 


active youth program, the Kiwanis Club of Rich- 
mond has given flags to every Boy Scout troop in 
town. The Kiwanians are also working with the 
school patrol, Cub Scouts and have recently taken 
boys to hockey games. 





N 


This is Mamie, the Minnesota girl who lost both feet in a 
mower accident. Rochester Kiwanians bought her new limbs, 
so now the youngster skips and plays almost as she used to. 


ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA “Just a note with our lit- 
tle Mamie’s picture as a token of our love and ap- 
preciation for the wonderful little feet you 
bought [her],” said the letter to Rochester Kiwan- 
ians. “She walks just sweet and is very happy.” 

This letter came from Mamie’s parents after the 
little girl lost both feet in a power mower, and 
Rochester Kiwanians provided her with artificial 
feet. Now she can run, as well as walk! Gifts from 
other sympathizers have been turned into a $15,000 
trust fund for the youngster. 


GREENSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA The Kiwanis club 
in Greensburg has given a hobby shop to the 
Greensburg Children’s Home. This fully-equipped 
workshop includes benches, tools and publications 
that give the youngsters plans and ideas. 
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CRESCENT CITY, CALIFORNIA This Kiwanis club 
recently began a pure-bred calf award program. A 
ten-year-old 4-H Club girl was chosen from eight 
applicants as the most deserving and best qualified 
to receive the first Jersey heifer. A similar award 
will be given yearly. Because each recipient will 
later return a heifer calf to the Kiwanis club, it is 
expected that this program will be self-supporting 
in four years. 


WEST VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA This club 
has given a youth service trophy to the local high 
school boy with an outstanding athletic record for 
the past year. The Kiwanis Club of West Vancouver 
is also planning to beautify a park. 


DECATUR, ALABAMA The Kiwanis Club of Decatur 
has played an important part in uniting the towns 
of Albany and Decatur. Both municipalities were 
included in the original Morgan [County] Kiwanis 
club. So membership had to be evenly balanced 
between the two towns. 


ELKHART, INDIANA This club is sending a very 
bright and promising colored boy to Harvard 
University where he is studying medicine. 


WARRENDALE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN April 13 was 
a lucky day for 2000 young Detroiters who enjoyed 
a Kiwanis Easter Egg hunt. More than 150 prizes 
were given to children who found numbered eggs on 
the Warrendale Community Center playfield. Those 
kids who didn’t win prizes received miniature 
rabbits and Donald Duck comic books. 


EDMOND, OKLAHOMA When the resuscitator, in- 
halator and aspirator which Edmond Kiwanians had 
bought for their town wore out, the service clubbers 
led a successful fund-raising campaign to replace 
the old equipment. Enough money was raised to buy 
two new units and create a reserve fund of $390. 


GRINNELL, IOWA _ Kiwanians here maintain a milk 
fund for needy youngsters and learn about new, 
deserving cases from county officials. 


EUREKA, CALIFORNIA This club’s boys and girls 
fund was increased by $500 when Kiwanians spon- 
sored a western drama. Service clubbers took part 
in the play and worked behind the scenes to make 
the production a success. 


CLINTWOOD, VIRGINIA The Kiwanis Club of Clint- 
wood held garden classes this spring for everyone 
in the community. 


SHERMAN OAKS-ENCINO, CALIFORNIA The spas- 
tic daughter of a Kiwanian from Washington State 
received a set of braces and $300 for a training 
course from the Kiwanis Club of Sherman Oaks- 
Encino. 


PRESCOTT, ARIZONA  Kiwanians in this club recently 
sponsored an auction for the benefit of the Arizona 
Society for Crippled Children. 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE This Kiwanis club is 
sponsoring the Davidson County Community Im- 
provement Contest in cooperation with the Nashville 
Chamber of Commerce’s Farmers Club. Through its 
agricultural committee, the Kiwanis Club of Nash- 
ville will help the county agent promote local 
agricultural programs. 
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This auctioneer is talking up interest in an old table at an 
auction sponsored by the newly-formed Kiwanis Club of Green- 
ville, Illinois, to support the club’s current welfare work. 


YUCAIPA VALLEY, CALIFORNIA’ A major project 
of this club has been providing tax-supported 
recreational facilities for children living in an un- 
incorporated recreation district. The Kiwanians sent 
“Get Out the Vote” post cards for the enabling 
election, and provided transportation to the polls. 
The service clubbers’ activities were so successful 
that the vote was carried two and one-half to one. 


SELMA, ALABAMA _ Last month seven local youths 
were fitted with glasses after Selma Kiwanians had 
helped them detect faulty vision. Six more boys and 
girls are being aided, and the club is expanding its 
sight conservation program. All school children are 
being tested. Parents of those with bad vision receive 
diagnoses and are urged to correct the optical 
defects. 


FERNANDINA, FLORIDA Eighteen high school girls 
from sixteen Florida cities took part in the Festival 
of Flowers, put on by the Kiwanis Club of Fernan- 
dina. The contest, which took place in Fernandina’s 
beautiful Azalea Gardens, was judged by Stuart C. 
Simpson, governor of the Florida District; the 
wife of a US admiral; and Zack Mosley, creator of 
the Smilin’ Jack cartoon strip. Before the contest, 
three thousand spectators were entertained by a 
local Kiwanis-sponsored band. And the Fernandina 
club also sponsored a concert by the Glee Club of 
Stetson University. 

Proceeds from the festival will be used for com- 
munity service during the year. 





These girls won honors in the Annual Festival of Flowers 
Beauty Contest, sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Fernandina, 
Florida. Eighteen teen-age girls vied for contest honors. 
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GREENVILLE, ILLINOIS One hundred per cent re- 
sponse by these Kiwanians to a request for money 
enabled them to equip a deluxe room in the St. 
Joseph Hospital. 


WINFIELD, ALABAMA Winfield Kiwanians have given 
their local high school ten film strips for use in 
vocational guidance classes. 


TROY, ALABAMA The Kiwanis Club of Troy has re- 
stocked a fish pond for the youth of the community. 


VALLEY OF THE SUN, PHOENIX, ARIZONA Not 
every Kiwanis club has the pleasure of entertaining 
a full ambassador and hearing him speak. But mem- 
bers of the Valley of the Sun club in Phoenix, Ariz- 
ona had this experience recently when M. A. H. 
Ispahami, Pakistan’s ambassador to the United 
States, attended a meeting. The Kiwanians gave 
their distinguished guest a bound volume of pictures 
of Arizona. Service clubbers found that the ambas- 
sador was an entertaining speaker with a fine sense 
of humor. 


James Patrick, president of the Valley of the 
Sun club in Phoenix, Arizona, gives Pakistan’s 
ambassador a memento of his visit to the club. 





MISSION, TEXAS The volunteer fire department re- 
cently received an aluminum boat and a ten HP 
motor from the Kiwanis Club of Mission. This 
equipment, which cost $325, will be used for rescue 
work. 


GLENSIDE, PENNSYLVANIA More than 2000 towns- 
people came to see and hear the Glenside Kiwanians’ 
recent minstrel show. Three showings were given 
before capacity audiences. More than $1200 in pro- 
ceeds will be used to help needy boys and girls in 
the locality. This year, the Kiwanis Club of Glen- 
side has paid for tonsillectomy operations, dental and 
optical care, and food for poor youngsters. Plans 
are being made to send children to several camps 
this summer. 


OPELOUSAS, LOUISIANA  Kiwanians here recently 
bought four $250 certificates in an association that is 
assisting worthy high school grads go to college. 
Money loaned by the association is repaid after the 
young people graduate. THE END 


YOUTH serves \OUTH 





A BADLY NEEDED trophy case was purchased for the 
Caruthersville High School at Caruthersville, Missouri 
by Key Club members who sold popcorn at basketball 
games ... Key Clubbers of Lewisburg High School at 
Lewisburg, Pennsylvania checked the list of one hundred 
books best depicting the story of America with the 
volumes already in their school library. They then pur- 
chased the recommended books which the library did not 
contain and presented them to the school. 


Ratrs Avzers, immediate past president of the Pitman 
High School Key Club at Pitman, New Jersey, has 
signed a three-year contract to play baseball for the 
Boston Braves. This young southpaw had been sought by 
no less than fourteen big league scouts because of his 
impressive high school record. Three Key Club 
road signs have been erected on the highways leading 
into Paragould, Arkansas by the Paragould High School 
Key Club. These enlarged replicas of the Key Club in- 
signia were paid for by the sale of pennants at the annual 
Thanksgiving Day football game. As an additional proj- 
ect, this club is now sponsoring the purchase of a public 
address system for all local grid contests. 


Awnvat presentation of a trophy to the outstanding 
basketball player has been inaugurated by the Key Club- 
bers of Bellingham High School at Bellingham, Wash- 
ington. ... Key Club members of the Alexandria High 
School at Alexandria, Minnesota are sponsoring a youth 
center at the local Elks Club. This active group is han- 
dling all administration and financial backing of the 
project, and is providing dancing and entertainment 
twice a month for the town’s teen-agers. 


A scuoLarsHir covering registration fees at the local 
college has been presented to a senior girl by the Key 
Club of Wayne High School at Wayne, Nebraska. Ability 


and need are the bases for the award. 


Cxassrooms of Roswell High School at Roswell, New 
Mexico are not so confusing since the Key Club there 
placed a glass plate beside each door which lists the 
teacher’s names, subjects taught and room numbers. This 
group managed two concessions at the school stadium to 
purchase uniforms for the football team and school band. 
They also lent a helping hand to the Kiwanis Club of 
Roswell at the Eastern New Mexico State Fair ... The 
gymnasium of Mebane High School at Mebane, North 
Carolina has a smooth, gleaming floor these days, thanks 
to the hard work of the Key Club there. These busy Key 
Clubbers spent holiday time refinishing the floor. They 
scraped, sanded and restored the floor for the basketball 
squad, only two members of which are Key Clubbers... 
Helping hospitalized veterans is the main service project 
of the Holton High School Key Club at Alexandria, 
Louisiana. Besides launching a school-wide book and 
magazine drive for patients at the Veterans’ Hospital, 
this group reserved a special section in the football stadi- 
um for the hospitalized vets ... Key Clubbers of Sussex 
High School at Sussex, New Brunswick have constructed 
a much-needed bulletin board for their school. At a 
special party this Dominion group presented the school 
with a radio-phonograph. THE END 
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a, 8 
waiting 
Life became richer 
and more significant for 
him because this 
Kiwanian spent six long, 
thoughtful months in 


a body east. 


Wax THE DOCTOR told me that I was 
going to be hospitalized for half a 
year, I didn’t know whether I could 
stand the waiting and inactivity. For, 
until I broke my back, leg and ankle 
in a crushing fall, I had been a busy 
minister to a congregation of 2000 
people. Many times I had stood by 
the beds of sufferers whose smiles 
shined up from the sheets, bandages 
and plaster casts. I had tried to return 
their cheerfulness, offering encourage- 
ment and prayers. And often I had 
said to myself: “It better not happen 
to me—I don’t believe I could take it.” 

But it did happen—and just as the 
church was preparing for an observ- 
ance to mark the last payment on our 
mortgage. 

There were a few tasks to be done 
before the mortgage-burning cere- 
mony. Eager to finish the preparations, 
I offered to replace the bulbs on the 
high chandelier. Reaching out to put 
in the last one, I leaned too far for- 
ward from the tall ladder, and down 
I fell. 

At the hospital doctors patched me 
up and I settled back uneasily to await 
recovery. Oddly enough, the inaction 
which I had dreaded was not so bad 
after all. I found that the life of a 
temporary invalid can be even more 
vital than day-to-day living. For ly- 
ing in bed, a person gets to thinking. 

It occurred to me that I was ex- 
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periencing one powerful fundamental 
of human existence: the spirit rises 
above physical torment and injury. 
Bruised and broken, I was still able to 
enjoy the company of visitors and 
eagerly looked forward to going home. 
The Crucifixion and Resurrection are 
living examples of spiritual triumph. 
And down through the centuries 
Christian martyrs and those who died 
for democracy also dramatized the 
triumph of mind over matter. 

These thoughts deepened my faith 
so that I soon realized that my acci- 
dent had been a real blessing. 

Someone has said that the greatest 
moment in the development of the 
human family occurred when man 
learned to plant a seed and wait for 
it to grow and flower. No amount of 
wishing, pleading or cursing could 
speed the life forces of Nature. So that 
first farmer learned he must wait. 

Similarly, old Mother Nature was 
forcing me to await her healing touch. 
Like the first man to plant a seed, I 
began to wish Nature’s process would 
be faster—not just because I wanted 
to return to normal living, but because 


I wanted to share my recent thoughts 
with my congregation. I wanted to tell 
them what I had learned about wait- 
ing: that everyone can add to the 
richness of life by pausing to ponder 
on the busy world and our place in it. 

But how could I deliver these 
thoughts while their influence on me 
was still fresh? Recorded messages 
might be played from my pulpit on 
Sunday, but this method of delivery 
would be too impersonal. The vital 
thoughts I wanted to emphasize would 
lose much without direct transmission. 

Direct transmission; like talking 
over a telephone. 

This was the solution to my desire 
for intimacy between the sickroom and 
the church. So my laymen worked out 
an arrangement with the phone com- 
pany enabling me to reach my con- 
gregation through the wires and an 
amplifying system! 

On the first Sunday we used this 
system, I was nervous as I waited for 
the operator’s signal to begin the ser- 
mon. After I hung up, the whole ex- 
perience seemed unreal—there had 
been no preliminary hymns, no 
thoughtful faces before me. But the 
listeners felt differently; they thor- 
oughly enjoyed the unique experience. 
Even after several Sunday morning 
telephone sermons —and the novelty 
had worn off—the congregation was 
enthusiastic. 

Then one day a friend phoned me 
that his wife had died, and asked that 
I strengthen the family by delivering 
a telephone message for the funeral 
service. Once again I feared that my 
words alone would be too impersonal, 
but I was wrong. Hearing helped the 
bereaved bear their sorrow. 

Now I am back in church, dragging 
my cast into the pulpit each Sunday 
morning. Sitting before the congrega- 
tion, I can look up at that chandelier 
where my experience began. One 
socket is still empty, and if it is ever 
filled, someone else will have to do 
the job! I don’t want any more acci- 
dents. 

And yet, my six months in a cast 
were so spiritually rewarding that 
DOLNADS si6:56,6 THE END 








TWIG BENT 
(From page 6) 


He was sent to the Realschule in 
Linz where he persisted in day- 
dreaming to escape from his miser- 


tear up the crude likenesses, and set 
him to unpleasant tasks. Unloved, 
unwanted, despised, he became sus- 





picious of all mankind and rebuffed 
all efforts to help him. When an art 
teacher in Linz volunteered to show 
the youngster techniques, Adolf’s 
stepfather discouraged the plan. 
Adolf, himself, addicted to mental 
escapes into a fuller life, a more 
colorful and dominant one, also 
sneered at the kindly offer. 

“IT can paint. I can feel it inside 

(See TWIG BENT page 49) 


able home, refused to study and 
failed in his examinations. No one 
at home cared; his stepfather, a self- 
important man who wanted Adolf 
to follow in his footsteps and become 
a civil servant, merely cuffed him. 
His mother shrugged helplessly. 
When the boy scratched with cray- 
ons on a bit of paper and vowed he 
would become a great artist, his 
stepfather would beat him soundly, 


Upper Austria, in the town of Brau- 
nau, an illegitimate love child whose 
mother married a petty customs of- 
ficial, a much older man. 

His aging stepfather was despotic, 
indifferent. His mother, a pale, with- 
drawn, shamed and pitiful creature. 
Adolf was mainly left to his own 
resources and so daydreamed him- 
self into positions of power where 
“he would show them.” 
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THE STORY BEHIND THE CLASSIFICATION NUMBER 41 


gr RocHELEAU began making 
dough when he was only eight 
old. Working in his father’s 
Iron Mountain, Michigan bakery, the 
future Kiwanian learned about many 
phases of the made 
cakes, before be- 
coming an 


years 


business; he 
and cookies 
artful cake 
manager of the 


pies 
decorator. 
family 
catering to the 
public’s appetite for Cornish pasties. 

This delicacy—originated by the 


Later, as 


bakery, he began 


wives of Cornish coal miners—is a 
















meal that stays hot after leaving the 
oven, and can be eaten without knife, 
fork or spoon. It is a healthy help- 
ing of meat and vegetables, wrapped 
in a crusty blanket of dough. 

There are many stories about its 
origin. But since the writer is of 
Cornish descent, he learned as a boy 
that the pasty was the ultimate solu- 
tion of a critical problem which de- 
veloped many years ago in Cornwall. 
The wives of the miners had to pre- 
pare full meals that could be “eaten 













Here is a Kiwanian who 

is winning fame and fortune 
by stimulating and satisfying 
the publie’s growing appetite 


for portable pot pies. 


hot” underground, that would stick 
to the ribs, and would adequately 
sustain the rigid physical require- 
ments of this strenuous occupation. 
The solution to this problem was 
meat and potatoes as a base, onions 
for “zip,” and salt and pepper for 
flavor—all wrapped in a neat pack- 
age of sealed crust. This meal re- 
tained its heat and flavorsome juices 
from the moment it was taken from 
the oven until it was hungrily de- 
voured, perhaps hours later, in the 


Romeo’s vending trucks carry hot pasties 
from the Home Bakery shop to fairs and other 


gatherings of Upper Michigan. 
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Home Bakery 


___IRON MOUNTAIN, MICHIGAN, _ 


__Rocheleau, Romeo _ 
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deep recesses of an underground 
mine, or wherever the men gathered 
for the principal meal of the day or 
night. 

Frequently, if the distance was not 
too great, the miner’s wife snatched 
the pasty direct from the oven, 
wrapped it carefully in her spotless 
kitchen apron and trudged off to 
the mine. A moment or two before 
mealtime, she would deliver the gen- 
erous meal to her waiting spouse. 
From this came the still-accepted 
practice of “wrapping” the finished 
pasty for a half hour or more before 
eating, to permit the juices to thor- 
oughly permeate the contents, thus 
greatly improving the ultimate fla- 
vor. 

When these Cornish families came 
to America in the 1880’s, many of 
them settled in the iron-mining dis- 
tricts of Upper Michigan. And they 
brought the art of pasty making and 
the pleasure of pasty eating to this 
part of the United States. When 
other people in the north central 
states discovered that pasties were 
delicious, the popularity of these 
portable pot pies spread beyond min- 
ing communities. 

To supply the resulting demand, 
Kiwanian Rocheleau has established 
an efficient system for producing and 
distributing pasties. The record daily 
output of his bakery—1800 pasties— 
was only a small part of the 19,000 
consumed by hungry crowds at the 
four-day Upper Peninsula State Fair 
last year. 

Realizing the popular appeal of his 
merchandise, Romeo (with two 
orange-colored vending trucks) at- 
tends most large public gatherings 
in Upper Michigan. He also caters 
to smaller groups of picnickers and 


vacationers. Many of these summer 


visitors leave the Iron Mountain area 
with an _ unsatisfied appetite for 
pasties. So they order more by mail! 
Kiwanian Rocheleau has sent ship- 
ments to these devotees in Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Cleveland and _ other 
midwestern cities. 

One of his best local customers is 
a man who often eats four pasties at 
a single sitting. This is a real ac- 
complishment, because most people 
are ready for dessert after downing 
just one. 

At his spacious Rocheleau Home 
Bakery in Iron Mountain, Romeo is 
careful to make every batch as good 
as the 3,000,000 pasties he has already 
sold. The speed of mass production 
prevents his employees from giving 
each pasty the individual attention it 
would receive in a Cornish kitchen. 
But constant attention to cleanliness 
and uniform standards makes the 
assembly-line pasties as good as 
those baked in any home. Produc- 
tion drops to about 500 a day in the 
winter, when demand slacks off. In 
the summertime, however, there’s a 
constant clamor for pasties. So the 
daily output during this part of the 
year averages twelve hundred. 

Speed means profit for Romeo 
when hungry crowds gather at short- 
lived picnics or meetings. So the 
Cornish Pasty King has developed 
equipment and production methods 
for rapid pasty making. Meat, po- 
tatoes and onions are diced mechan- 
ically, and dough is kneaded without 
the human touch. When these oper- 
ations have been completed, the 
dough is divided into portions, rolled 
onto the assembly line and filled by 
hand. Depending upon the speed re- 
quired, four to six employees work 
on each batch. Forty minutes in the 
oven browns the dough, blends the 


There are sixteen pasties on every pan loaded into the bakery 


ovens. Each part of the pasty-making process is carefully supervised so 


that customers will always enjoy uniform taste quality. 
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On the assembly line designed 

by Romeo, pasties are stacked before 
rolling. Four to six employees take 
care of each batch. 


meat and vegetables, and readies the 
pasties for sale. 

Romeo’s record batch of 1800 port- 
able pot pies required 450 pounds of 
potatoes, ninety pounds of onions and 
146 pounds of meat. These pasties 
were wrapped in dough made from 
160 pounds of flour. And nine car- 
loads of flour have gone into the 3,- 
000,000 pasties made by Kiwanian 
Rocheleau during fifteen years of 
commercial pasty-making. He’s also 
used 6142 fifty-pound sacks of 
onions, 1590 pounds of pepper and 
the meat from more than 900 three- 
year-old heifers. 

Not content with a business that 
has consumed these awesome quan- 
tities, Romeo is planning a new way 
of wooing customers. 

“We are developing an uncooked 
pasty for frozen storage,” he reveals. 
“It will be sealed, and will keep in- 
definitely. It won’t have to be thawed 
out like some frozen foods. These 
new pasties will be available from 
our specially-equipped refrigerator 
trucks before long.” 

Romeo’s active service with Ki- 
wanis is indicative of his progressive 
attitude in business. He joined the 
Kiwanis Club of Iron Mountain in 
1938 and was club president in 1947, 
when his club was the winner of the 
Blue Division award for achievement 
in the Wisconsin-Upper Michigan 
District. And his hot pasties add to 
spectators’ enjoyment of the Kiwanis 
Ski Club Tournament, held each 
year near Iron Mountain. 

Like many other Kiwanians, Ro- 
meo Rocheleau is a family man. But 
his three children are unusual be- 
cause they would rather eat pasties 
than ice cream or candy. THE END 











Q. One of our members has taken 
exception to the club policy of tem- 


porarily deleting from membership 
those individuals who take an extend- 
ed vacation trip each summer. We feel 
such a policy is in the best interest of 
the club. Are we correct? 


A. No. It is inadvisable to delete mem- 
bers during the summer if they are 
temporarily away on vacation or attend- 
ing summer school. Such a practice de- 
feat the very 
our organization. It also breaks up a 


spirit and fellowship of 


member’s continuous service record, 
gets him out of touch with his club ac- 
tivities, and fails to provide him with 
the proper stimulus for attending other 


Kiwanis club meetings while away. 

Under the terms of Article V of the 
Standard Form for Club Bylaws, your 
club board has the authority to grant 
an individual an “excused absence” 
which keeps the member in good stand- 
ing while he is away. While such action 
would penalize the club somewhat in 
its attendance average, continuous mem- 
bership is of first importance. 


Q. Our president is being trans- 
ferred to a distant city and must re- 
sign from the club. Since he served in 
that office for only three months, is he 
to be considered as a past president 
and is he entitled to wear the lapel 
button? 


A. Yes. Inasmuch as he actually 
served as your president, he is a past 
president of the club and should be so 
recognized. If he is presented with a past 
president’s lapel button in recognition 
of his services, it is taken for granted 
that he will not wear the emblem after 
he has severed his connection with your 
club, or until he is reaffiliated with Ki- 


wanis in the community to which he is 
moving. 


Q. What constitutes a quorum of the 
board of directors under the Standard 
Form for Club Bylaws? We could find 
no information in our local bylaws to 
answer this question. 


A. A majority of the board would 
constitute a quorum except when acting 
on membership or discipline; then a 
two-thirds vote of the entire board is 
required as specified under Articles IV 
and V of the Standard Form for Club 
Bylaws. 

Robert’s Rules of Order are accepted 
by Kiwanis as the parliamentary au- 
thority for all matters of procedure not 
specifically covered by the Standard 
Form for Club Bylaws. 


Q. May an honorary member wear 
the Kiwanis lapel button? 


A. Not according to Article XIV, Sec- 
tion 1 of the Constitution of Kiwanis In- 
ternational, which provides: “Any ac- 
tive, reserve or privileged member in 
good standing in a chartered club shall 
be entitled to wear the emblem and/or 
other insignia, as may from time to time 
be adopted by the Board of Trustees.” 


Q. We have several members who 
maintain high attendance averages 
but are over a year in arrears in the 
payment of their dues. We cannot de- 
lete them because of poor attendance 
and wonder if we have the authority 
to suspend them for non-payment of 
dues. 


A. You certainly do. Article V, Sec- 
tion 1 of the Standard Form for Club 
Bylaws provides that “any active, re- 
serve or privileged member being two 
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PGRAY GABLES 
a REDLANDS, CALIFORNIA 


A fine residential inn set in a 
3-acre garden and orange 
grove lying in the heart of 
the orange country’ with 
close-by mountains snow- 
capped in winter. Located in 
one of Southern California’s 
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GRAY GABLES offers gra- 
cious living to those planning 
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mate of Southern California. 
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months in arrears in the payment of 
dues shall automatically stand sus- 
pended and shall be so notified in writ- 
ing by the secretary. Such member, 
upon payment of arrears and upon ap- 
plication for reinstatement to the board 
of directors, may, by two-thirds vote 
of the entire board of directors, be re- 
instated within thirty days. In case such 
member be not so reinstated within 
thirty days, he shall be dropped from 
the membership and shall be so notified 
in writing by the secretary.” 


Q. I understand Kiwanis Interna- 
tional wants quality members even if 
it is necessary to “abuse” the classifi- 
cation list to a certain degree. Am I 
correct? 


A. Definitely not. A Kiwanis club is 
a classified group, and its entire organ- 
ization is based on this factor. Its plan 
of classification is broad enough and 
sufficiently flexible to handle any jus- 
tified classification problem. A club that 
“abuses” the classification plan is mak- 
ing trouble and embarrassment for itself 
in the future. 


Q. It has always been the practice of 
our board of directors to elect the del- 
egates to represent our club at the In- 
ternational conventions. We are told 
that this is not the correct procedure. 


A. Article XII, Section 4 of the Stand- 
ard Form for Club Bylaws provides 
that: “Delegates to all conventions of 
Kiwanis International and of the dis- 
trict, at which this club is obligated to 
be represented, shall be elected by the 
cup... 


Q. A member has a poor attendance 
record during the first four months of 
the year, misses the first three meet- 
ings in May, and then tenders his 
resignation. We are interested in pro- 
tecting the club’s attendance record, 
and since our board meets on the third 
Friday of each month, we cannot act 
upon the resignation until June 17. As 
of what date are we allowed to con- 
strue him as a non-member? 


A. As of that date the resignation is 
accepted by your board of directors. In 
this, as well as other instances where 
immediate board action is in the interest 
of the club, your president has the au- 
thority to call a special meeting of the 
board of directors. 


Q. How can we distribute the 1949 
public affairs folders since we don’t 
have any large industries represented 
in our club? 


A. Many clubs in small communities 
are distributing the “It’s Fun To Live In 
America” folders, and their Canadian 
counterpart, “It’s Great To Be a Ca- 
nadian,” to all schools in the community. 
Other clubs ask each member to take 
fifty or one hundred of the folders each 
month, then utilize the folders as inserts 
with statements, circulars, etc. Still 
others place the folders in grocery pack- 
ages, laundry packages, in pockets of 
suits sent to cleaners, etc. THE END 
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DOG 
(From page 15) 


His head was then sent to the lab- 
oratory and the report came back: 
Positive Rabies. We received a lab- 
oratory report, an urgent letter from 
the Animal Rescue League and a 
telegram from the Bureau of Animal 
Industry in our state capital. Each 
of them advised every exposed per- 
son to consult his physician right 
away. 

On the day that Dickie was taken 
away, I had called on all the parents 
in the neighborhood, asking them to 
talk to their doctors about the pos- 
sibility of their children’s need for 
treatment as a result of having been 
exposed to our dog. Our yard is a 
kind of unofficial playground, and 
eleven children, besides our own, 
had been playing there when the dog 
first seemed sick. The news that he 
actually had rabies made it neces- 
sary, in the opinions of their family 
doctors, for all of these youngsters 
to begin the uncomfortable fourteen- 
day treatment. 

Such wholesale shot-taking might 
appear to be pure panic, but let me 
quote from a standard nursing text- 
book: “A bite is the usual method 
of transferring the infeetion, but 
cases have been recorded which were 
caused by a rabid dog having licked 
a hand where there were scratches. 
If the disease (hydrophobia, in hu- 
mans) actually develops, it is always 
fatal.” The mother who knows how 
quickly her boxes of first-aid band- 
ages disappear would have real cause 
for alarm. 

How grateful we are that Louis 
Pasteur discovered a_ preventive 
treatment for this terrible disease. 
Disagreeable as it was, we welcomed 
it and knew that we were lucky. 
Dickie suffered from the dumb form 
of the disease, so our children and 
their playmates were not scarred and 
mutilated as they might have been 
if he had suffered from vicious ra- 
bies. Still, we ask ourselves why 
such a thing had to happen at all. 
We did not know what we know to- 
day—that there is no reason why 
any dog should be a victim of rabies. 
Too late we discovered that dogs 
can be immunized against rabies! 
Then, we ask, why aren’t they? Why 
aren't there laws which see to it? 
Surely the expense could not com- 
pare with the cost of vaccine and 
medical attention now being given to 
humans who have been exposed. 

In our case, the city provided 280 
cubic centimeters of vaccine. Had 
we lived outside the city limits, we 
would have spent $506.25 at any 
pharmacy for the same vaccine. Add 
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LEAVE A CALL 


| CuristmAs the police depart- 
ment of Cookeville, Tennessee re- 
ceived more than two _ hundred 
friendly greeting cards from grateful 
truck drivers across the nation. 

What has The Law done in Cooke- 
ville to win such affection (and ex- 
cellent publicity in thirty-six states) ? 

Six thousand truck drivers will 
answer that in Cookeville policemen 
are not only nice guys, but very ef- 
ficient human alarm clocks. For the 
cops give each visiting trucker a 
courtesy ticket that reads: “If you 
want to sleep, just park on the Pub- 
lic Square or on the side of the 
street. Write below the time you 
want to be called, and the police will 
wake you.” 

So the drivers park, grab a sand- 
wich, and take a snooze, without fear 








FOR THE COPS 


of sleeping too long. At the chosen 
time, a gun-toting human alarm 
clock wakes each man and sends him 
on his way. This hour or two of 
sleep makes stopover truckers safer 
drivers— since the waking system 
was introduced in April of 1948, truck 
accidents in the area are almost non- 
existent. And during this time no 
truck drivers have been arrested. 
Cookeville restaurant men, cafe 
owners, filling station operators and 
peace officers have cooperated with 
Police Chief Hubert Crawford in 
making the idea work. The waking 
system has helped all of these busi- 
nessmen, for now Cookeville is re- 
nowned as a place where there are 
human alarm clocks, and truckers 
are always welcome. 
—Mark Jonas 








to that the $546.00 paid to the doc- 
tors who injected the vaccine, and 
you arrive at a total of over a thou- 
sand dollars—$1052.25! This is the 
cost resulting from one dog’s disease 
in one neighborhood yard on one af~ 
ternoon. We could have paid three 
dollars to have the dog vaccinated 
and would have saved a thousand 
dollars. There is no yard stick for 
measuring the amount of 
heartache and pain that were in- 
volved. 

There is only one logical way to 
prevent situations like this one, and 
that way is to stop rabies in dogs! 
There are a few states where rabi- 
es is almost unknown because dogs 
have to be vaccinated every year 
according to law. Wouldn’t it be a 
more farsighted public health meas- 
ure if this were true everywhere? 
We have talked with many people 
who were as ignorant about this sub- 
ject as we once were ourselves. All 
of them who own pets became eager 





worry, _ 


to have their animals immunized. 
Pets deserve a place in our chil- 
dren’s lives. We want our youngsters 
to know the responsibilities as well 
as the great compensations connect- 
ed with owning a pet, and we're glad 
to spend three dollars each year now 
as safety insurance. But for those 
who don’t know what danger they 
are facing, “there ought to be a law!” 
THE END 

-$44..In a Month or Two 
3” PLAY BETTER GOLF 


If you want the ‘Know How” to 
shoot in the &0’s or less, then 
here’s the book for you. All 
solid facts, designed for 
the average golfer without 





high sounding ‘‘pro’’ type 
language. <A clear, simple 
easy to understand golf 
book that shows you how 
to stop bad golf habits by 
a new improved method. The 
one, genuine, concise book 


that gets results fast. To- 
tally different from any other golf or pro’s book. Stands 
on its own merit, without any fancy publicity fluff. Fully 
illustrated. Only $2 postpaid. Residents of Ohio add 6¢ 
sales tax. Send for your book today! 


Ee GOLF SECRETS 
Dept. C-6 Springfield, Ohio 
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here Kiwanis Meets 
ANSLEY HOTEL, Atlanta, Ga 
TUTWILER HOTEL, Birmingham, Ala 
THE JEFFERSON DAVIS, Montgomery, Ala 
THE ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, La 
THE KENTUCKY, Louisville, Ky 
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New Hotel Mayflower 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Hotel George Washington 
WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 
















Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 
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HOTEL SYRACUSE 
at the hub of New York State 


Kiwanis Meets Each Tuesday at Noon. 





600 Constantly Modern Rooms 
KIWANIAN JIM GILDAY, Mer. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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C.J. MACK, GENERAL MANAGER 
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| are ya blind... . Sir?” 


UNIVERSITY 
(From page 9) 


nothing but “Yes, Sir” and “No, Sir” 
to an officer until the time he got 
onto the athletic field has let out a 
whooping, “What’sa matter with ya— 
during com- 


| petition. 


| now one great university, 


One of the reasons democratic 
attitudes have been able to develop 
is that a teacher-student relationship 
has replaced the old officer-soldier 
relationship. The purpose of the 
peacetime Army is to prepare, not 
so much to fight, but to mobilize to 
fight. This means that the standing 
Army will be used to train and 
administer the draftees in time of 
emergency. And because the Army is 
teaching 


| good character and leadership along 


business and industry; 


| could get in civilian life 


with military technique, the entire 
tone of personnel relationships has 
softened. 


Qur REGULAR officers learned during 
World War II that the Prussian idea, 
which we adapted to fit our democ- 
as well as undemo- 
intelligent 


racy, is stupid, 
cratic. Our Army 
following as well as 
leadership. You can’t develop intel- 
ligence in men without respecting 
And you don’t 


needs 
intelligent 


them as individuals. 
get good work from men who do not 
regard themselves and their work as 
important and interesting. 

These are the rules that apply in 
the Army has 
found that they apply equally in 
military That is why the 
Army is not on the defensive, not 
“giving in” to public pressure when 
it gives every enlisted man all the 
advantages of self-development he 
plus many 


service. 





} more. 





The leadership training course is 
one of the pluses. This is not the 
Officers Candidate School—or a 
school for non-coms. It is a basic 
course in leadership, given to all 
recruits who are potential leaders— 
in line with the policy of training 
every soldier in peace so that he can 
take over a more important function 
with others under him if need be in 
time of war. In this school he is 
instructed in how to instruct—and 
that even includes public speaking. 
At the end of fourteen weeks, he is 
expected to be able to make a fifty- 


minute talk. How many American 
high schools provide this oppor- 
tunity? 


And how many American com- 
munities provide the young man of 


| high school and college age with a 


real opportunity to take his clergy- 
man into his confidence? The Army 
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does. In fact, a man in the military 
service sees his chaplain oftener than 
he used to see his pastor. These 
chaplains, by the way, are not “mili- 
tary men.” They’re the same clergy- 
men, educated in the same divinity 
schools, as your own priest, rabbi or 
minister. There is one chaplain for 
every 900 soldiers—a higher propor- 
tion than clergymen to laymen in 
civilian life. 

These chaplains are among the 
officers many refer to as “the mili- 
tary” when speaking of the adminis- 
tration of our armed forces. Only one 
of every three officers now in “the 
military” is a regular, career officer. 
The other two are civilian reservists 
or national guard officers on active 
duty—business and professional men 
who were “indoctrinated” with Army 
principles while civilians and who 
expect to return to civilian pursuits. 
Of the one of every three who are 
regular officers, only one third are 
West Point graduates, the other two- 
thirds are “integrated,” which is the 
Army’s way of saying “absorbed 
from civilian life.” So only about one 
in ten of the “military minds” have 
any different mentality than the 
average civilian leader. 

A chaplain who is responsible for 
instructing other chaplains put it 
this way: “Students of American life 
are practically unanimous that the 
basic weakness of society is the lack 
of personal responsibility. There is 
too much of the ‘let George do it’ 
attitude. Half of the voters pass up 
even the obligation of voting. They 
criticize public office-holders but will 
not themselves assume public office. 
We do not seem to realize that liberty 
cannot be achieved outright. Each 
generation must preserve and re- 
possess that liberty which is our 
heritage. This calls for strength of 
character with which our forefathers 
were so richly endowed. The Army 
has decided that it must make a real 
and definite contribution to re- 
capture this old-fashioned yet basic 
virtue. It feels that it is obligated 
to reach out and help instruct its 
soldiers in the virtues and responsi- 
bilities of Americanism.” 

Summing it all up, the question is 
no longer whether the Army is good 
enough to trust with our young man- 
hood. For many million young men 
who otherwise could not afford a 
higher education it has actually be- 
come a great university, schooling 
and otherwise, influencing more 
young people than any other organi- 
zation. 

If for no other reason than that, 
it now merits not only our profound 
respect, but our continued public 
interest. THE END 
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mutual recognition of 


As Spring crept north toward the 
Arctic, American and Canadian cit- 
izens met along the border to rededi- 
cate their mutual trust. More than 
500 Kiwanians from both nations 
gathered in Windsor, Ontario during 
US-Canada Good Will Week. This 
session was the largest international 
good will meeting ever held. Forty- 
eight clubs from eastern Michigan 
and seven from southern Ontario 
were represented. The main address 
was by Kiwanian Thomas Reed, 
member of Canadian Parliament 
from Westminster, British Columbia. 

A concrete example of good will 
between the two nations occurred at 
this meeting when Governor C. 
Douglas Taylor of the Ontario- 
Quebec-Maritime District gave Gov- 
ernor Clarence M. Loesell of the 
Michigan District a check for $100. 
This sum, raised by members of the 








Left to right in the picture above, taken at the U.S.-Canadian Goodwill meet- 
ing in Ottawa: Senator Wishart Robertson, Ottawa Club President Charles H. 
Charles Donley, Colin W. G. Gibson, 


representing the prime minister, and Stanley H. Higman of the Ottawa club. 


Everett, Past International President 


US-Canada Good Will Week this year was a 


INTERNATIONAL FELLOWSHIP 


Forest City, Ontario club, will be 
turned over to the Kiwanis Club of 
Effingham, Illinois to help victims of 
a disastrous hospital fire. 

About 4000 Americans and Can- 
adians attended a king-sized party at 
the dedication of a peace marker 
erected by the ten clubs of Division 
V of the Pacific-Northwest District 
on May 1. John J. Langenbach, dis- 
trict governor, presented the marker 
to C. W. Morrow of the British 
Columbia legislature and Arthur B 
Langlie, governor of the State of 
Washington. 

Colin W. G Gibson, minister of 
mines and resources, spoke for Prime 
Minister Louis St. Laurent before a 
meeting at Ottawa. Past Interna- 
tional President Charles S. Donley 
also spoke, reflecting on the relation 
of Kiwanis ideals to current affairs 
and to social problems. THE END 








TWIG BENT 
(From page 43 


of me,” he told the man roughly. 
He entered art school where he 
was denied a scholarship on the 
grounds that he had no talent. Adolf 
still refused to believe and heark- 
ened only to the frenzied voice in- 
side that told him he was great. 
Even in his maturity, when he 
threatened the world with slavery 
and death, he still took time out for 
painting. And they show nothing, 
his paintings, but a kind of archi- 


tectural stiffness, lifelessness and 
unreality in the opinions of art 
critics. 


Left to himself, denied the love 
and appreciation he craved, he be- 
came incensed against Jews when 
another boy was chosen for the 
scholarship at art school. This boy, 
unfortunately for five million Jews 
later put to death, was a Jew. 

There was no one to steer Adolf. 
He steered himself. 

All men are what they were as 
boys. Good community citizenship, 
the Kiwanis ideal, is based on train- 
ing young people in their early years 
so that they have Christian ideals 
and democratic concepts later on. In 
that reposes a great, seven-league 
step toward world peace, world un- 
derstanding. THE END 
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are you 
missing 
a het? 


che As a Kiwanian you know bet- 
ter than any other business man 
the vast buying power and in- 
fluence of the more than 190,- 
000 members of our more than 


» 900 clubs. 


a You attend meetings where 
products and ideologies are dis- 
ussed; you attend committee 
sessions where community ac- 
tivities are conceived and exe- 
cuted; every day you see the 
high standard of living your 
members enjoy. You 
have been instrumental in 
bringing the advantages of ad- 
vertising in The Kiwanis Maga- 
zine to many of the nation’s 


fellow 


leading business houses. 


@ But are you overlooking the op- 
portunity of appealing to your 
club associates to promote the 
products of your own firm or its 
publicity program in The Ki- 
wanis Magazine? If your organ- 
ization has national distribu- 
tion, your advertising head 
should be informed of the sell- 
ing power of your publication. 


@ We have prepared a brochure, 
“Pick Two Leaders.’ Write for 
a copy today so you can present 
its story to your own advertis- 
ing personnel, 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
The KIWANIS Magazine 


520 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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NURSING 


(From page 14) 


by shoving half aside with her finger. 

Intermittently the mail students 
are urged to use the dictionary fre- 
quently. To make them even more 
inclined to use it, they are given long 
lists of words such as: nidus, mis- 
cible, kyllosis, bronchiostenosis, he- 
matemesis, et al.—words which even 
seasoned nurses have not found es- 
sential to the maximum care of the 
patient. 

You find out why difficult words 
are stressed when you learn that the 
mail school wrote a pocket-size med- 
ical dictionary. As sole distributors, 
they sell it for $2.50. They share it 
with a resident school of similar 
caliber. The latter presents it to 
graduates so they can go forth with 
a dictionary to serve you when you 
are shaking with a chill, or doubled 
up with pain, or need one of those 
things called a hypo. 

Spokesmen of these schools go so 
far as to state: 

“Proposed state laws, sponsored by 
the American Nurses’ Association, 
would eliminate the practical nurse 
by allowing only institutionally 
trained persons to nurse for hire. 
Such legislation would endanger the 
lives and health of millions of people 
and should be defeated.” 

That is untrue. The American 
Nurses’ Association stands for safe 
nursing. It wants practical nurses 
institutionally trained so they will 
know what they are doing when they 
carry out nursing procedures in your 
home. It wants them licensed so you 
will know what you are getting in a 
white uniform, cap and pin. It wants 
to keep incompetents from jeopardiz- 
ing your life. 

If you were as solicitous about 
your own life, you wouldn’t have 
laws loose enough to kill you. With 
compulsory licensure for practical 
nurses in only four states—Arkansas, 
Idaho, Louisiana, New York—you 
have encouraged an assembly line of 
incompetents from schools making 
profits huge enough to staff full-time 
lawyers. 

If you were a sick cat, dog or barn- 
yard animal, you would get a better 
break everywhere. In all states and 
possessions, only licensed veterinar- 
ians who meet specific standards are 
allowed to render medical aid to ani- 
mals in illness. 

In contrast, consider the state of 
the union in respect to safeguarding 
sick human: beings. Let Georgia take 
the stand and reveal why the asth- 
matic’s life was.threatened through 
a mail grad’s ignorance. Georgia 
wrote me: 





“We have no law at the present 
time (November 1948) governing the 
practice of practical nursing. The 
Georgia State Nurses’ Association 
plans to inaugurate a statewide study 
of needs for such legislation. A bill, 
which was introduced in the Assem- 
bly two years ago, failed to pass.” 
Your guess is as good as mine as to 
who defeated that bill. 

Illinois, which can duck when it 
comes to roll call for the guilty 
schools, wrote me: 

“There is no law setting forth the 
requirements for establishing corre- 
spondence schools in nursing. A 
course in nursing by correspondence 
is not recognized in the state.” Nice 
way of passing the buck. 

Oh well, orchids to the State of 
New York for leading the way and 
showing how to crack down on un- 
qualified and unlicensed nursing 
practitioners. Thank the New York 
State Nurses Association for fighting 
up to the last minute for compulsory 
legislation effective April 1, 1949, 
after the mail schools boasted that 
enforcement had been postponed six 
times since 1940. 

Now anyone can tip off the New 


* * * * * * 


Pity the man who believes in 
Communism—he believes in some- 
thing that doesn’t believe in 
him.—Fred McAlister. 


* * * * * * 


York Education Bureau of the attor- 
ney general’s office. Immediately 
eleven inspectors and a dozen special 
investigators of the Division of Law 
Enforcement will follow the scent 
and round up the _ incompetent 
nurses. There is no such protection in 
hardly any other state. 

But we can’t wait for all states to 
follow New York’s example and treat 
sick people with as much considera- 
tion as sick animals, so let’s view 
nursing as a national problem. It is 
as national as the pure food and drug 
control or the narcotic distribution. 
Nursing knows no state boundaries 
because a cancer case in Oregon calls 
for the same qualities in nursing as 
one in Maine. 

No qualified person or intelligent 
citizen objects to laws for public 
safety, so here’s a springboard: 

1. Pass a national law requiring 
licensure of both professional ‘and 
practical nurses. Specify definite 
standards, duties and responsibilities 
for each. Provide a penalty for any- 
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Kiwanians in Mount Vernon, Ohio worked fast when 
a blaze challenged the community’s ability 


to assist disaster victims. It was a dramatic 
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sponded by calling several Kiwan- 
ians to meet with him before noon; 
there was no time to summon all of 
the directors. (The directors OK’d 
Frank’s action at the next regular 
meeting.) 

At the emergency session, the 
service clubbers learned that fifteen 
students were without anything but 
the pajamas they had worn to bed 
the night before. Worse still, these 
collegians were studying on scholar- 


YES, arasitel alba tablets 


cost less than you think! 


Let us show you how one 
of the country’s largest 
plants devoted exclusively 
to bronze tablet work can 
give you the finest quality 
at lowest prices! WRITE 
FOR FREE CATALOG! 
© prompt mail service ¢ 
e free sketches 


HONOR ROLLS * AWARDS 


of Mount Vernon, Ohio 
who were not roused by fire engines 
racing through the early morning 
stillness, awoke on February 28 to 
find that disaster had touched their 
community. 

Nine young men died when a fire 
swept three Kenyon College dormi- 
tories, five miles from town. The 
blaze broke out at four o’clock in 
the morning, and spread speedily 
down the heavily-oiled floors of one 
dorm into two other housing units. 
By seven o’clock only blackened 
stone walls were standing. Gone with 
the buildings were the possessions of 
young men who lived there. 

Robert Brown, secretary of the 
college and an honorary Kiwanian, 
contacted Kiwanis before the ruins 
were cold. “Can you help-the boys 
who have lost everything?” he asked. 
Club President Frank C. Bohn re- 


ships and couldn’t afford to replace 
what they had lost. The boys’ serious 
plight prompted Kiwanians at the 
special meeting to underwrite a 
$1500 Kenyon Student Relief Fund. 
Setting a good example for the rest 
of their community, the Kiwanians 
pledged $300 to this fund before the 
meeting adjourned. They also ap- 
pointed Hal Clawson, a local news- 
paperman and Kiwanian, as treas- 
urer of the fund. Campaign head- 
quarters were set up in the local 
newspaper office, and before the af- 
ternoon paper went to press, $750 
had been raised. Mount Vernon Ki- 
wanians had beat everyone else to 
the draw, but the people around 
town matched the service club’s 
speed with dollars—$2500 were do- 
nated to the Student Relief Fund 

before the campaign ended. 
—Frank Morrison 
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one would be to allow any experi- 
enced professional nurse, who has 
a diploma from an accredited hospital 
school, to teach or direct a school of 
fessional nurses for the same reason practical nursing if she has character, 
physicians control medical education tact, understanding and a sincere 
and practice. interest in humanity. We would still 

3. Make inspection compulsory but be better off with a continued short- 
free for all schools. age of nurses, rather than try to 

Nursing ought to be taught solely make up the deficiency by allowing 
in hospitals and under direct super- nursing schools to be conducted by 
vision of physicians. But since we are persons whose main training has 
short of nurses and cannot hold out been in the mail order business— 
for the ideal, some sort of compro- with diesel engineering thrown in! 
mise becomes desirable. A reasonable THE END 


one nursing for money without a 
license. 

2. Place practical nurse education 
under the control of registered pro- 
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Nix on the Fix 


Convictions in New Jersey traffic viola- 
tion cases in January—the first month 
of operation of the “no-fix” ticket pro- 
gram—increased forty-nine per cent 
over the same month in 1948. Question- 
naires sent 236 municipalities by state 
officials show that in the thirty-one-day 
period convictions rose from 9857 in 
1948 to 14,722, while dismissals dropped 
from 1321 to 422. Tickets issued in- 
creased twenty-six per cent 

Revenue from traffic fines nearly dou- 
bled; the total fines collected this 
January were $50,302 as compared with 
$26,429 last year. 

Numerous cities throughout the United 
States have adopted the “fix-proof” 
ticket system to foil traffic offenders 
who try to get tickets negated by “a 
friend on the force” or “someone down 
at city hall.” Tickets are made out in 
quadruplicate. The first copy is sent 
directly to the courts, thus by-passing 
any place where the ticket might be 
taken care of. Second copies go to police 
headquarters. The arresting officer keeps 
the third copy for his record while the 
offender gets the fourth as a reminder 
to show up in court. 


Cities Fight Smog 
Milwaukee and Los Angeles have 
tackled the smoke problem on a county- 
wide basis. Los Angeles County’s reg- 
ulations are aimed at refineries, power 
plants, acid plants, burning dumps, steel 
plants, iron foundries, incinerators, diesel 
trucks and locomotives. Industrial plants 
in the area have spent more than three 
million dollars in the last sixteen 
months to combat smoke and fumes. In 
Milwaukee County, smoke inspectors 
are charged with spotting excessive 
smoke, and _ inspecting fuel-burning 
equipment. 

Indianapolis’ city council is consider- 
ing an ordinance patterned after smoke 
control measures in Pittsburgh. 


Profitable Auditoriums 
Municipally-owned auditoriums can be 
profitable, the Municipal Finance Offi- 
cers Association reports. A review of the 
latest annual reports of sixteen munici- 
palities with city-owned auditoriums 
reveals that the majority operate them 
at a profit. Concessions, check-room 
activities, piano and _ miscellaneous 
rentals all add to auditorium profits. 
Milwaukee realized $116,450 in net 
profit from its auditorium in the year 
ending September 30, 1948, to rank first 


52 


among the sixteen cities surveyed. 
Strict business principles govern the 
operation of Milwaukee’s hall. A charge 
is made to all users of its facilities, 
although there is a differential in rates 
between functions which charge admis- 
sion for attendance and those which 
do not. The minimum hall rental in 
every case is sufficient to cover operat- 
ing and general overhead expense. The 
city pays the hall rental for conventions 
and meetings which draw attendance 
from out of town. 

Cleveland received the largest gross 
income—$828,503—for the year ending 
December 31, 1947. Runners-up _ to 
Cleveland and Milwaukee in the net 
profit columns were St. Louis with 
$46,000; Seattle, $42,406; Grand Rapids, 
$17,133; Pasadena, $17,060; and Buffalo, 
$10,862. 


Assessed Valuations Up 


The upward trend in assessed values of 
real estate is continuing, the National 
Association of Assessing Officials an- 
nounces, citing recent reports from scat- 
tered jurisdictions throughout’ the 
United States. 

Jefferson County, Kentucky, which 
contains the city of Louisville, reported 
an increase of $98,961,180 in its total 
assessed valuations for 1948 over the 
1947 figure. Assessed value of property 
in the county was $1,082,767,925 for the 
year—the first time in history that its 
assessed valuations had exceeded one 
billion dollars. 


* * * * 
3) 
th Anniversary Clubs 

Norfolk, Va. July 1 
Pensacola, Fla. July 10 
Gadsden, Ala. ; July 14 
Huntsville, Ala. July 14 
Peemkem, Ind..............................July 15 


Freeport. Ill. July 25 


new 
2) 
th Anniversary Clubs 


Newton Falls, Ohio July 3 
Live Oak, Fla..... July 18 
Huntingdon, Pa... July 22 
Conway, Ark..... July 23 
Norway-Paris, Maine.......... July 24 
* * * * 


The assessed valuation of Phoenix, 
Arizona increased over sixty per cent 
last year, from $101,000,000 to $166,000,- 
000. And Minnesota reports a rise in 
assessed valuations of over $400,000,000 
in 1948. 


Relief Rolls Rise 


General relief caseloads increased nine 
per cent from January 1 to March 1 in 
a representative group of fifteen major 
cities surveyed by the American Public 
Welfare Association. The increased case- 
load for the first two months of the year 
appears to be more than seasonal. Last 
year general relief rolls in the fifteen 
cities lengthened only 5.6 per cent in a 
comparable period. 

United States unemployment was 3,- 
221,000 in February, an increase of about 
1,250,000 since the first of the year. 
Non-farm jobs alone decreased 677,000 
in February. General relief caseloads 
do not reflect all unemployment because 
many newly-jobless are drawing un- 
employment compensation and are not 
on general assistance rolls. 

Total general relief load for the fifteen 
principal cities queried was 139,532 on 
March 1, a rise of 11,558 since the first 
of the year. The heaviest monthly case- 
load in 1948 was registered in April, 
when 134,879 cases were on relief rolls. 

A significant symptom of the times 
is the recent revival in Dayton, Ohio of 
its depression-born work relief program. 
More than fifty men were on the pro- 
gram when it was initiated December 1. 
As of March 1, 412 men were on the 
work relief rolls. 

The Association pointed out that al- 
though the caseload increase is serious, 
it has by no means reached the propor- 
tion of general assistance granted before 
the war. General assistance means relief 
to the indigent, as distinguished from 
the three major categories of federal 
aid given under the Social Security pro- 
gram—aid to the dependent, to the aged 
and to the blind. General aid is financed 
entirely by states and localities. 

Since it has been necessary for local 
governments to adjust relief payments 
upwards because of inflation, payments 
for general assistance have risen faster 
than caseloads. Highest payment now 
being made is New York’s $82.37 a 
month, a 3.73 per cent increase this 
year. 

Relief costs are borne by state and 
local governments in a majority of the 
states, while in sixteen states the burden 
is borne entirely by localities. 


No Discrimination 

Welfare agencies have been warned 
against personal discrimination in grant- 
ing public assistance by a committee of 
the American Public Welfare Associ- 
ation. 

“Eligibility for public assistance should 
be determined on the basis of objective 
standards which include all require- 
ments necessary for health and decent 
living,” the Association committee 
declares. 

Setting up rigid restrictions as to how 
the recipients of public aid spend their 
money was disapproved by the com- 
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mittee, which noted, “Recipients of pub- 
lic assistance should be under no duress 
as a condition to the receipt of aid.” 

In discussing the responsibility for 
adequate financing of these programs 
by levels of government, the committee 
reported that methods of financing 
should aim at preventing variations in 
the amount of assistance grants (that 
are based on differences in financial 
resources). 

“In spite of the best efforts of public 
officials to match anticipated obliga- 
tions for a fiscal period with expected 
revenues, it sometimes happens that 
the funds appropriated fall short of the 
total cost of providing a minimum 
standard of living for all needy persons. 
There can be no satisfactory answer to 
such a situation other than additional 
appropriations,” the committee said. 
The Winner: Louisville 
Louisville’s city finance officer was 
standing in the winners’ circle along- 
side the horse that came in first in the 
Kentucky Derby. And he was there 
on business. For Louisville’s city at- 
torney recently ruled that the city’s 
occupational license tax—first collected 
in June 1948—applies to all dollars 
earned within the city limits. So the 
collector had to visit the race track 
on Derby Day to collect one per cent of 
the owner’s purse (figured on a net 
profit basis) and one per cent of the 
jockey’s gross fee. 

Visiting baseball teams will also be 
expected to pay the tax this year. The 
Louisville ball club already withholds 
one per cent of the money paid its play- 
ers while in the city, but not while on 
the road. 


Fighting Tooth Decay 

Several cities in the United States are 
providing their citizens with chemically- 
flourinated water in an effort to reduce 
tooth decay. However, such action has 


been largely experimental, and until 
results of present trials are known, 
municipal officials are advised to pro- 
ceed cautiously in fluorinating water. 

Fluorine in water has proven its 
ability to create decay-resistant teeth. 
Research also indicates that the proper 
fluorine content in water is a more ef- 
fective means of reducing tooth decay 
than direct application of fluorine to the 
teeth. 

A study on the relationship of fluorine 
in the drinking water to the amount of 
tooth decay in children, begun in 
Evanston, Illinois in 1947, is planned for 
a period of fifteen years. 

Madison, Wisconsin has also initiated 
treatment of the public water supply, 
using hydrofluoric acid rather than 
sodium fluoride. 


Refuse Collection Fees 


More than $8,400,000 were collected by 
115 cities last year from refuse collec- 
tion charges, the International City 
Managers’ Association reports. This in- 
cluded charges made ffor_ services 


rendered business and commerical 
establishments as well as dwellings. 
Average collection was $73,150 with 


revenues ranging from $506,724 in Okla- 
homa City to $1700 in Park Ridge, III- 
inois. 

Charge is made for the collection of 
refuse from single family dwellings in 
at least 125 municipalities. The average 
monthly bill for residence refuse collec- 
tion in 101 cities over 10,000 population 
was eighty-one cents last year. 

Cities’ monthly charges for collection 
of garbage, ashes and rubbish depends 
on the cost of collection and the degree 
to which the refuse collection service is 
maintained on a self-supporting basis. 
Self-supporting services such as refuse 
collection are a comparatively new 
thing. Prior to 1930, only thirty-six 
cities had adopted charges for this 
service. THE END 





SITTING 
(From page 33) 


rattle-brained at times, have often 
been of the opinion that it is just as 
easy to look after four children as it 
is to handle two. Sitters everywhere 
raise strenuous objections to this sort 
of arithmetic. 

The YWCA school felt that sitters 
ought to be firm-minded on this issue 
and say no if they didn’t think they 
could handle the added children. If 
they did feel able to do the extra 
work, they might do as one sitter 
suggested and charge so much a 
head, somewhat as barbers do. But 
the purpose of the Evanston school 
was not to help sitters make more 
money. It was set up to help them 
do a better job, and it tackled the 
neighbors’ children because no sitter 
can do well if her job is too much for 
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her or if she is dissatisfied with her 
pay or working conditions. In this 
last respect the whole sitting busi- 
ness is in about the same shape that 
John L. Lewis keeps saying his 
miners are in. 

As a rule, however, sitters are a 
hardy, healthy lot and do not panic 
easily. They have not been known 
to carry communicable diseases into 
the homes where they go. But they 
do often carry an appetite, and this 
habit, which can be said to be indus- 
try-wide, has precipitated the ice box 
crisis. Should the sitter raid the ice 
box while the family is out? is a 
standard trade question. 

Many parents apparently fail to 
realize that a sudden hunger emer- 
gency may strike the sitter while 
they are away. And girls in partic- 
ular are timid about asking for food 

(See Sirtine, page 54) 





LETTERS 


A Plea for Self Reliance 

...I have just finished reading the very 
provocative article by Mr. Schneizler in 
the May issue, “Curdling the Milk of 
Human Kindness.” It is all too unfor- 
tunately true that much of what he 
says is correct, as I know to my sorrow, 
having spearheaded a few drives and 
assisted my good wife in some of her 
equally deserving enterprises like the 
Red Cross and Boy Scout and local 
hospital drives. 

Sure, the country needs money. But 
with self-sacrificing men like President 
Hoover and his recent report being 
given the run-around by even our own 
Senators and Congressmen for craven 
and utterly selfish reasons, with no 
attempt made to cut down on the steady 
drag on every decent American tax- 
payer, it’s a cinch something will have 
to be done and done quickly, as think- 
ing men in Congress have agreed. If we 
are to even survive, let alone contribute 
to all the fine, deserving charities and 
objects that call for help to those with 
generous hearts, our Kiwanians must 
go into politics that much and put 
pressure where it belongs or suffer with 
everyone else. 

F. L. Wood, Kiwanian 
Mifflinburg, Pennsylvania 











Militarism 

. Let me commend and congratulate 
you on publishing the article by William 
E. Drake on “Militarism Threatens 
Christian Democracy” in The Kiwanis 
Magazine for April. 

Some more of this kind of writing 
might save our country and our civiliza- 
tion. 

Alfred W. Swan 
Past President 
Kiwanis Club of Madison, Wisconsin 


“Must” Reading 

. I am writing to request permission 
to reprint in The Cleveland Times the 
excellent article, “A Christian Looks at 
Communism” by Rev. Franklin D. 
Elmer, Jr., which appears in your May 
issue. 

It is the keenest and most eloquent 
commentary on the crisis in American- 
Russian affairs that I have seen and 
should be read by every citizen of our 
nation. 

Ed Post, Jr. 
Managing Editor 

The Cleveland [North 
Carolina] Times 


The Law of Physics 
. . . “The Law Deserves an Even 
Break,” April issue. So, too, does the 
law of gravity and its centripetal and 
centrifugal aspects. 

In other words, a fast-moving car 
rounds a corner with the two inside 
wheels off the ground, not the outside as 
pictured by your artist. 

Mel Ivory, Kiwanian 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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their neighbors’ door bells and 


ry.’ 

| HE PROBLEM? How to put the local 
Community Chest drive “over the 
top ; 

The solution? Dollar Night. The 
workers? Service club members of 
Pomona, California. 

The night and the hour are chosen, 
and the whole scheme is given wide 
publicity through the local newspa- 
pers and radio. The city is divided 
into five areas, with one service club 
assigned to each area. At the ap- 
pointed hour, every family willing to 
contribute just one dollar more 
switches on the front porch light. A 
team car drives up to these lighted 
houses, collects the contribution, 
gives half the subscription ticket to 
| the contributor, and places the sec- 
|} ond half in an envelope along with 
| the money. A smile and a thanks, 
| and they head for the next porch 
| 
i 





light 
At the end of the evening, each 
| team car drives to a roped off area 


SITTING 
(From page 53) 


handouts. One girl got so hungry 
while on the job that she called her 
father to come over and sit with the 
children long enough for her to go 
home and get something to eat. 

In talking over such problems of 
the profession the panel group in 
Evanston came up with one general 
solution: Work out everything possi- 
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service club solicitors buzzed | 


collected 82000. 


in front of the local chest headquar- 
ters where Girl Scouts pick up the 
team kits at the curb and take them 
inside. 

In these few hours, an additional 
$2000 was collected, and Kiwanians 
are proud of the fact that over $500 
of this amount was turned in by Ki- 
wanis members. 

In fact, Kiwanians played an im- 
portant role in the entire affair, for 
the Community Chest Campaign was 
headed by a young Kiwanis member, 
Richard Young. 

For this particular evening drive, 
many Kiwanians took their sons 
along with them, making it a father- 
son cooperative effort in behalf of | 
community welfare. Key Club mem-_ | 
bers also worked tirelessly to make | 
the drive a success. 

“When the Lights Come On Again” 
can provide that very helpful last 
push toward achievement of the final 
goal. 

—Helen Houston Boileau 


ble in advance. In this way the par- 
ents will know what to expect of the 
sitter and the sitter will know exactly 
where he sits. 

There are, however, two problems 
that no one in the sitting profession 
seems to have a welcome answer for, 
including the experts at the YWCA 
school. The questions are: “Should 
I have companionship on the job?” 
and “Should I spank Junior when he 
jumps up and down on the bed and 


won’t put on his pajamas?” The 
answers given by the experts of the 
trade leave no room for horseplay 
and have caused youthful sitters to 
turn gray before high school. 

The general consensus is that no 
companions should be allowed, but 
a number of young sitters have got- 
ten around the obstacle by organiz- 
ing on a partnership basis. Two of 
them work on a job together for the 
price of one and then split the pro- 
ceeds. 

The companionship problem is not 
so easily overcome when it is ap- 
plied, as it usually is, to the situation 
where the current crush (boy) wants 
to call on the sitter (girl) while she 
is on duty. Here the reluctant opin- 
ion, even of the loneliest sitters, is 
that theirs is a serious business and 
should never be turned into a party. 

Disciplining of the wards of any 
sitter is perhaps the problem most in 
need of a happy solution. While most 
authorities, including the Evanston 
experts, think the sittee shouldn’t be 
punished under any circumstances 
some people claim this attitude ties 
the hands of the sitter. She has no 
last resort to forcee—a weakness that 
children of any age soon realize and 
make full use of. 

As an alternative to what the 
hardier sitters call the black-and- 
blue treatment, the older hands in 
the business suggest that every sitter 
arm himself with a few toys or books 
as regular tools of the trade. Then 
when Junior acts up, give him some- 
thing to occupy his mind. In such 
a way does plain common sense in- 
vade the field of child psychology. 


Aut tHE problems that can come 
along to plague a baby sitter may 
never be wrapped up in the finished 
fashion of the Army’s old Infantry 
Drill Regulation, but there is no 
doubt that the whole profession is 
getting to be more and more scientific 
in the way it goes about its baby- 
sitting business. 

The YWCA school in Evanston did 
not claim to have an answer to ev- 
erything, but it was, nevertheless, a 
step in the direction of scientific 
methods, and worried baby sitters 
can take heart from what they 
learned there. Young members of 
the sitting fraternity can rest assured 
that they are growing with the pro- 
fession. Where the growth may lead 
to is still questionable, but it could 
easily go all the way to Mrs. Ubangi, 
and probably will. Meanwhile, more 
schools like the one in Evanston 
could do much to make the nation’s 
baby sitters feel a little more com- 
fortable in their work, while helping 
them do a better job. THE END 
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Governor Earl Warren of California sent a letter of 
congratulations to the newly-organized Kiwanis Club of 
California, Missouri. Wrote Governor Warren: “It is a 
pleasure to send you... a small replica of the statue 
of James C. Marshall discovering gold near Coloma, 
California in 1848. I hope that this small statue will 
serve as an appropriate souvenir for presentation on 
charter night. . . . I would appreciate your conveying 
my best wishes in behalf of the State of California to 
the newly-organized Kiwanis club in the City of Cali- 
fornia.” 

There were 249 Kiwanians at the charter night ob- 
servances, including representatives from the following 
Missouri clubs: Jefferson City, Sedalia, Boonville, Cen- 
tralia, Fulton, Moberly, Rolla, Versailles, and West End 
St. Louis. Members of the California, Missouri Lions 
club and Chamber of Commerce also came to the 
meeting. 


Reep C. Cup, governor of the Utah-Idaho District of 
Kiwanis International, has been named to the Board of 
Regents of the University of Utah. 


Timery-turee years of perfect attendance! That’s the 
record of S. Howard “Doc” Delaney, past president of 
the Kiwanis Club of Syracuse, New York. 


F or many years of service to his community and state, 
Kiwanian William A. Coventry, past governor of the 
Minnesota-Dakotas District of Kiwanis International, re- 
ceived the 1949 Duluth Hall of Fame award. As a doctor 
he played an important part in developing the voluntary 
Blue Shield medical insurance program. 


Pasr preswents of the West Bend, Wisconsin Kiwanis 
club have what it takes to be excellent Boy Scout 
leaders. Stanley Hetland, Howard Baumann, C. I. Niel- 
sen and Norman Colby, all past presidents of this club, 
recently won Silver Beaver Boy Scout awards for their 
outstanding service to boyhood. 

Kiwanian Hetland has been working with the Scouts 
for more than twenty years, and is past president of the 
Badger Area Boy Scouts. He’s now a representative to 
the Scout’s national council. Howard Baumann, chairman 
of the South East District of the Badger Council, has 
been active in the Boy Scout movement for twenty-three 
years. C. I. Nielsen, a thirty-year Scout leader, has two 
sons who are Eagle Scouts. And Norman Colby, a veteran 
of more than twenty-seven years in scouting, is now 
commissioner of the Scout council. 


Own June 18 the first of thirteen nationwide broadcasts 
featuring Kiwanis-sponsored choral groups will be 
staged by the Mutual Broadcasting System. During the 
summer these programs will be originated from different 
parts of the United States. 
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On May 14, Kiwanian Austin Patterson of the Xenia, 
Ohio club received national recognition for his outstand- 
ing work as an author of chemical literature. This Amer- 
ican Chemical Society award is well-deserved, for 
Kiwanian Patterson has made many contributions to 
the science during his long career. 

Born in Damsacus, Syria, Dr. Patterson went to 
Princeton as a liberal arts student, and there acquired 
an intense interest in chemistry. In 1900, Kiwanian Pat- 
terson received his Ph.D. in chemistry from Johns Hop- 
kins. While teaching, Dr. Patterson became interested in 
writing about his science. 

Later he bought and operated the Xenia newspaper! 

But bad health forced him to leave Xenia for El Paso, 
Texas and later Asheville, North Carolina. As a teacher, 
and later vice-president of Antioch College, he gained an 
international scientific reputation. 

Despite all of his professional activity, Dr. Patterson 
has been very active in community affairs. He’s a charter 
member and third president of the Xenia Kiwanis club. 
And Kiwanian Patterson has worked with school boards, 
civil service commission, Red Cross, Boy Scouts, wel- 
fare league, garden club, and city planning association. 


Tue Juty 5 issue of Look magazine will carry a picture 
story about activities of the Kiwanis Club of Racine, 
Wisconsin. This issue will be on the newsstands on June 
21—during the International convention in Atlantic City. 
One of Look’s ace writer-photographer teams spent a 
week in Racine getting the story and pictures of the 
club’s activities. THE END 


New members of Mansfield, Ohio club 
wear unique aprons at their induction. 
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use on banquet tables, 
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HEALTH RESORT 
HOTEL - SANITARIUM 


FOR REST. CONVALESCENCE 


AND CHRONIC CASES 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 
128 S.wW JOT COURT 


PRINT YOUR OWN 
POST CARDS 


COMPLETE 
OUTFIT 


$7.50 


Amazing results in sales, inquiries and con- 
tacts saves time and money .. very easy 
to use GEM STENCIL DUPLICATOR is 
ideal for Advertising, Announcements, Notices, 
Labels, Forms, Price Lists hundreds of uses for 
every type of business and organization. 
Comes complete with all supplies, instructions 
and 60 page Book of Ideas 

FREE TRIAL OFFER: Try it before you 
buy it! Write and a GEM OUTFIT will be 
sent you postpaid. After 10 days, send only 
$7.50 or return the GEM, no questions asked 
The GEM must sell itself, you be the judge 


BOND EQUIPMENT CO. « Dept. 103 
6633 Enright St. Louis 5, Mo. 
SEND NO MONEY + FREE TRIAL OFFER 





























GOING CAMPING? On a Picnic? 
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for roasting wieners 
or hamburgers over 
an open fire. 

A metal holder that 
will hold 8 wieners 
or 2 hamburgers so 


that they can be held 
over an open fire and 


roasted. With handle 
long enough to pre- 
vent it from becom- 


ing too hot to grasp 
while roasting. Easily 
cleaned, made of light 
metal for long wear, 
perfect for carrying 
along with camping 
equipment—order C.O0.D. $1.00 (plus postage) 
or send $1.00, we pay postage. 


LINDSEY SALES 
Dept. W. R. Box No. 575 
Baltimore 3, Md. 






















From London, England 
SOCIALIST CHICKENS @® One of the 
favorite mirages of the _ socialists 
throughout the ages has been a great 
increase in the welfare of the masses 
through distribution to them of profits 
and accumulated wealth. Never in his- 
tory has it been proven that this could 
be done, but that does not keep the so- 
cialists from following the mirage. 

Now in recent days in Great Britain 
comes the latest that the 
vision is only a will-o’-the-wisp. In his 
budget speech, Sir Stafford Cripps made 
this astounding—for a socialist—state- 
ment: “There is not much further im- 
mediate possibility of the redistribution 
of the national income by way of taxa- 
tion.” 

What disillusionment! The people had 
been promised that there was really no 
end to the benefits that could 
tained for them by “soaking the rich,” 
by using the accumulated wealth of the 
“parasites” and the profits of the “prof- 
iteers” to help reduce their cost of liv- 
ing. They had never dreamed that the 
rich could be squeezed dry and the 
middle class could be stretched to the 
limit. 


realization 


be ob- 


But this has now happened in Great 
Britain, and more than that, while it 
has been going on, the cost of living has 
been going up instead of down. All the 
socialist government can now offer the 
people is a further increase in the cost 
of living. While the goose that laid the 
golden egg may not yet be dead, she is 
so feeble that there is no prospect of 
another egg for some time to come! 


“FREE” HEALTH @ One thing that 
pretty well everybody over here agrees 
on, who give the matter any serious 
thought at all, is that it was a sad mis- 
take to ever let the people get the idea 
that their health services under the 
National Health Act were “free.” Even 
the socialist government, in its recent 
budget message, had to tell the people, 
“There is indeed very good argument 
for imposing some special charge or tax 
in connection with the health service, 
both for help to finance it and to bring 
home to the people generally that it 
has to be paid for out of taxation. It is 
argued with some force that this might 
help people be more economical in mak- 
ing use of the service.” And this when 
the people had been led to believe it was 
all free, when they had been led to 
believe there was no end to the benefits 
they could receive by redistribution of 
the national wealth. 

No wonder someone commented the 


other day that Britain is now a nation 
of “weeping and wailing and national- 
ization of teeth.” The people have been 


disillusioned. The “fair share for all” is 
turning out to be nothing more than a 
fair share of austerity for all, with no 
prospects now held out by even the 
socialist government for any immediate 
improvement. 

It is strange what people will do when 
they think something is free. They don’t 
want to miss any part of it. As George 
Schwartz, economist for the London 
Sunday Times, said the other day: “If 
hairdressing ever comes under the free 
services, instead of getting a haircut 
fortnightly and an occasional shampoo, 
I shall go all out. ‘Brother,’ I shall say 
to the startled barber, ‘repair the rav- 
ages of a lifetime inflicted by the wicked 
capitalist system. Gimme the works— 
shave, haircut, wet and dry 
shampoo, mudpack, face massage, eye- 
brows plucked, ears pinned back, and 
manicure. Afterwards you can wrap up 
a few perfumes of Arabia and other lo- 
tions for use at home.’ 


singe, 


BRITISH HOSPITALITY @ Our own 
Southland in its palmiest days never ex- 
tended finer hospitality than I have en- 
countered from the here in 
Britain. I have great admiration for the 
British and am terribly anxious for them 
to get back on a sound footing. That is 
why I get vexed with them—the 
majority of them—for apparently being 
willing to continue to submit to a 
socialist government. The of 
England have a long and honorable rec- 
ord; they wrested the Magna Charta 
from a tyrannical king, they developed 
the principle that 
castle;” they passed in their parliament 
a Bill of Rights for the individual. My 
further admiration of them comes from 
the knowledge that they endured during 
this last and most terrible of all wars 
more in “blood, sweat and tears” than 
most nation has ever 
upon to endure. It comes from a great 
admiration for their courage and their 
patience during this war. 

But neither a nation nor a people can 
gain much comfort, and certainly they 
can gain very little nourishment, from 
reflecting upon their “fine hours” in 
past history. People must live in the 
present, and the present of Great Britain 
is nothing much to write home about. 

Let’s hope the people of Britain realize 
the error of their ways before it is too 
late. And while we are about it, let’s 
make sure we don’t commit some of the 
same errors in our own land! 

—Thurman Sensing 
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mean business! 


In convention assembled or in their daily pursuits these men 





mean business! Over 195,000 of them—the leading busi- 
ness and professional men in their communities——comprise 
our readership. These men—with plus purchasing power— 
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when you advertise in 
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